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CANVASS.BACK DUCK. 

The engraving below represents a shooting scene appropriate to 
the present month, more especially in the Southern States. The 
canvass-back is a species of bird not found in any part of Europe. 
Its richly-flavored flesh is admitted by all to be superior to any 
other of this genus. The canvass-back duck returns from its 
breeding-place at the north about the first of November, and dur- 
ing the winter extends to the southern portion of the seacoast of 
the United States. It is not unfrequently shot in the eastern 
part of the Great South Bay, and occasionally in Lovg Island 
Sound. The majority, however, congregate on the Potomac and 
Delaware Rivers. The Chesapeake Bay, the Susquehanna, and 
Patapsco Rivers are the general rendezvous of these birds. Here 
is found ia great abundance their favorite food, the zostera ralis- 


nerice commonly termed tape or eel grass, which takes its growth 
in brackish water. Various modes are practised to get within 
gunshot of them. The most successful way is said to be decoying 
them to the shore by means of a dog, while the gunner lies close- 
ly concealed in a proper situation. The dogs, if properly trained, 
play backwards and forwards along the margin of the water, and 
the ducks, observing their manceuvres, enticed perhaps by curiosity, 
gradually approach the shore, until they are sometimes within 
twenty or thirty yards of the spot where the gunner lies concealed, 
from which he rakes them, first on the water and then as they rise. 
This is called tolling them in. Sometimes by moonlight the sports- 
man directs his skiff towards a flock, whose position he had pre- 
viously ascertained, keeping them within the projecting shadow 
of some wood-bank or headland, and paddles along so silently and 


imperceptibly as often to approach within fifteen or twenty yards 
of a flock of many thousands, among which he generally makes 
a great slaughter. They are shot in great numbers from the points 
or islands over which they fly in going up er down the bay, and 
on which blinds or screens are constructed, concealing the sports- 
man. Retrievers are used in this flight-shooting—a cross between 
the Newfoundland and water spanicl—to recover the game. Many 
other stratagems are practised, and indeed every plan that the in- 
genuity of the experienced sportsman can suggest, to approach 
within gunshot; but of all the modes pursued, none intimidates 
them so much as shooting them by night, and they soon abandon 
the place where they have been repeatedly shot at. The delicacy 
of this bird as an article of food makes it a desirable effort for 
the sportsman to obtain them. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


AURORA: 


—OR,— 


THE SHARPSHOOTERS’ SCOUT. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE SHARPSHOOTERS’ COURT MARTIAL. 


Me glory summons to the martial scene ; 

The field of combat is the sphere for men. 
Where heroes war, the foremost place 1 claim, 
The first in danger and the first in fame.— Pope. 


Trifies light as air, 
Are to [accusers] confirmations stron 


As proofs of holy writ.— Shakspeare. 


Tue “Sharpshooters,” after their victorious pursuit of the 
“ Dragoons,” fell back to Danforth’s house, where they were soon 
joined by their comrades who had been so well armed at Augusta. 
Pigs and chickens were slaughtered, and the huge kitchen chim- 
ney was soon occupied by a dozen amateur cooks, while others 
prepared a long table before the house for the coming breakfast. 
In the meantime a few who were somewhat tired, stole a little 
sleep, but a large majority of the men passed the night in con- 
gratulations. Gray hunters, weather-browned by exposure, re- 
capitulated their visit to Augusta, and vowed that the successful 
stratagem ‘“ beat coon hunting all hollow.” Nor were those who 
had been left behind less eloquent in self glorification, as they 
narrated their exodus from the camp, or their subsequent 
attack. 

As the sun rose the bugles rang out the matin-call, quickly fol- 
lowed by “ peas on a trencher,” the sigual for breakfast. A more 
bountifal repast never gladdened hungry appetites, nor was there 
any lack of applicants for the rich golden contents of a barrel of 
the host’s old apple brandy. It was a jovial scene, nor did a sin- 
gie brow appear clouded by the thought that perhaps ere the sun 
set some of the revellers would lay ghastly corpses upon a bloody 
field. An attack upon the “Stronghold” had been decided 
upon, but those who bear arms think little of death. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Sergeant Jones, “‘here we are, eating and 
drinking, yet not saying a word about the man that entertains us. 
Now he is a Yankee, we all know, but his Yankce trick at Augus- 
ta was hard to beat.”” Here loud cheers interrupted the speaker, 
who soon resumed with more confidence. “He hasn’t come from 
over the sea, but he don’t go over to the enemy.” Again shouts 
of applause greeted the orator. “And let’s have him to head 
us, and no one else.” 

Reiterated cheers were followed by calls for ‘‘ Danforth! 
Danforth !” 

“ Fellow-soldiers,”’ said he, rising at the head of the table, “it 
is not many years since I first came here, from my northern birth- 
place. The fruits of my industry are visible around us—nor did 
I seek to take part in public affairs until the outbreak of this glo- 
rious war. Our position then is known to all of you, and if I 
assumed the part of a fox, the spoils of my ‘ Yankee trick’ will 
enable many of you to fight like lions. Gentlemen—fellow-sol- 
diers,”” and here his voice faltered, “inexplicable circumstances 
have deprived us of our commander. Young, soldier-like, and 
with the highest recommendations, I had hoped he would have 
won our confidence, and have led us to victory. I fear we have 
all been sadly mistaken, but no matter. We'll be true to the 
cause of liberty, and if you wish me to head you until General 
Marion can detail some one, I am proud to accept.” 

This modest harangue was warmly received, nor had the echoes 
of the cheers died away, when a man came riding up to the head 
of the table. 

“Surely the British are not coming,” exclaimed Danforth, 
recognizing the sergeant of a patrol sent out upon the road to 
the “‘ Stronghold.” 

“No! but Major Loudon is coming, and I thought you’d like 
to know it.” 

There was an angry movement among those who heard this 
announcement, but Danforth at once checked it. 

“ Silence!” he shouted. “‘ Now boys, listen! The first man 
that lays a hand on that young man, or insults him, dies! It looks 
as though he was criminally guilty, but, notwithstanding, he may 
be innocent !” 

“ Doubted !” grumbled Sergeant Jones. ‘ 

“Silence, sir!” continued Danforth. “Now I want you to 
take your rifles and fall in, while I send the adjutant and a guard 
to arrest him. I don’t mean to move until afternoon, so there’s 
time enough to give him a fair trial, and if proved guilty, let him 
suffer the consequences.” 

“ That's fair !” exclaimed several, and soon the sergeants were 
forming their respective squads, while Lydston, with a sad heart, 
was sent on his mission. 

He did net go far, for he soon met Rupert Loudon, coming 
along the road. The patrol had ridden into a by-path, but quickly 
returned to the road after he had passed, and now cut off his 
retreat. 

“ Back again, my dear fellow,” said Rapert, with an honest joy 
that only added to Lydston’s embarrassment. 

“ Yes!” he replied. 

“But what is the matter? Here I heave escaped from the 
clutches of the British lion, and you greet me as though I was on 
my way to be shot.” 


“Excuse me, major,” said Lydston, with evident emoétion, 
“but your absence has prejudiced some of our men against you, 
and Mr. Danforth, whom they have ‘eleeted commander, ordered 
me to put you under arrest.” 

“ Arrest! Danforth! Surely I am not accused of—” 

“Of treason, I regret to say,” continued Lydston. “ Need I 
add, that I do not for a moment credit the charge.” 


“Treason !” said Rupert, with a start of astonishment. Then 
with a sarcastic smile, he bowed low: “ But I will not make your 
duty unpleasant ; I am your prisoner, sir.” 

Ordering the squad to fall in on either side, Lydston walked 
by the side of the now troubled Rupert to Danforth’s house, where 
a sergeant met them. 

“This way,” he said; and soon Rupert found himself locked up 
in a high square log house, built for curing and the safe keeping 
of the winter supply of bacon. In a state of vague anxiety, 
and with a heavy heart, he paced to and fro, occasionally stopping 
to gaze through one of the many crevices at the scene without. 
A numerous guard surrounded his place of imprisonment, and 
soon the remainder of the “‘ Sharpshooters” were formed in a 
hollow square before his door. The meaning of these prepara- 
tions he knew too well, and searching were the questions that he 
occasionally asked himself, but his conscience was unsullied. He 
could but repine, however, at his lot, for just as the bright sun- 
shine of Aurora’s love had begun to beam through his stormy 
life, a death-cloud had come to oppose it. No matter. He was 
innocent. 

When the square was formed, Danforth, accompanied by the 
other officers, entered it. 

“Soldiers,” said he, “I only hold authority from your suf- 
frages, although in these perilous hours we are not too nice upon 
points of etiquette. But is it your minds that Rupert Loudon be 
now tried by a drum-head court martial, for charges to be pre- 
ferred against him by Sergeant Jones ?” 

There was a unanimous shout, that echoed fearfully in Rupert’s 
heart, of “ Ay!” 

“ Then, adjutant, select the five senior commissioned officers,” 
said Danforth. 

This was soon done, and when they had advanced into the cen- 
tre of the square, Danforth commanded : “ Now let the prosecu- 
tor stand forth! Adjutant, bring out your prisoner!” A moment 
more, the key grated in the lock, and Rupert, in obedience to a 
sign from Lydston, went out, with a firm step, to face his accuser. 

Solemn as is a court of justice, when capital crimes are tricd, 
it is surpassed in fearful dignity by a court martial. No quibbling 
lawyers pleading on the side which pays them, make a mockery 
of justice—no obsolete forms or antiquated customs are observed 
while life is at stake, but the culprit faces his accuser, and in the 
hands of his judges is his earthly existence. Such were the 
thoughts of Rupert Loudon, as he entered the hollow square, 
proudly erect in the consciousness of innocence, yet not daring to 
look around, lest ':¢ should meet unfriendly glances from those he 
had never injured in thought, word or deed. 

“Sergeant Jones,” said Danforth, “you will state your 
charges.” 

“ Murder and treason. Nothing short.” 

“Mr. Loudon,” said Danforth, “ it is my peculiar and unpleas- 
ant duty to try you, whom I had fondly expected to have obeyed 
as my commander, on these charges. This is not, I know, a reg- 
ularly organized court, but were it not in session, these exasper- 
ated men around you would have taken the law into their own 
hands. To give you a chance to exculpate yourself, I ask you to 
plead to the charges.” 

“ Not guilty of either, as God is my judge,” firmly replied Ru- 
pert, laying his hand upon his heart, and raising his eyes to 
heaven. Yet dauntless as was his demeanor, he felt heart-sick 
at his isolated, friendless position. 

“ Now, Sergeant Jones, for your charges.” 

Pulling forth a dirty slip of paper, as if to refresh his memory, 
the exasperated sergeant commenced. 

“ First and foremost, he came with a British officer from Car- 
olina and stopped at old Maxwell’s, after that tory had humbugged 
us. From there he came to our camp, pretending to have escaped. 
When at old Maxwell’s he probably was taken with Miss ’Rora, 
and on his way here, he followed Adjutant Lydston, and watched 
him meet her. I saw him as I was looking after partridges. The 
next night, feeling jealous, I s’pose, he tried to stab Adjutant 
Lydston while he was asleep—” 

A murmur of censure interrupted the excited sergeant, and 
Rupert felt a deadly faintness steal over his frame—but he 
quailed not. 

“ This,” continued the accuser, “could have been proved by 
that Scotch trumpeter, but when the critter told me of it, he said 
that the major was a countryman of his, and was urging him to 
desert. Sure enough he made out. Well, no sooner was the 
boys gone to "Gusta, than the major was a missing. I trailed him 
though, saw him with a redcoat just above here, and put out to 
tell Squire Danforth. Didn’t I?” 

“You did. Goon,” said Danforth, in a husky tone of voice, 
for he felt outraged by the apparent duplicity of Rupert. 

“I hadn’t more than gone, though, when he sent the trumpet- 
er to old Maxwell’s, where a troop of dragoons had come mean- 
while, and the next morning he came here to meet them. I saw 
him, for I had hurried back. Well, he sent the trumpeter to show 
them the way through Rocky Run to the camp. He went back to 
old Maxwell’s. The dragoons didn’t make much, so he has come 
back again. If this isn’t trying to murder, and getting a man 
to desert, and giving information to the enemy, and all sorts of 
treason, I’d like to know what in thunder treason is?” said the 
excited sergeant. 


Rupert listened to all in silence. His countenance, although it 
betrayed no signs of weakness, was pale, and the niuscles around 
his mouth were occasionally nervously agitated. Truth and in- 
nocence were stamped upon his brow, and yet the greater portion 
of the “ Sharpshooters” evidently believed him guilty. Lower- 
ing brows and mitttered imprecations im one ifistance broke forth 
in the menacing words, “ Hang him to the next tree !” 

Death ! often had Rupert Loudon braved the grim monster up- 
on the battle-field, yet now that he was to meet a felon’s doom 
he felt sick at heart. Strange images floated through his mind 
—hopes which had no basis save in fancy—chances of escape 
which were madly impossible—torturing doubts which racked 
his spirit—and in a few seconds the whole incoherent mass of 
ideas became amalgamated into a sensation of indefinable misery. 


“ Silence !” commanded Danforth, and as he spoke it was evi- 
dent that if the men were excited, their leader was perfectly self- 
possessed. His stern countenance betokened a determination to 
execute justice, but not to suffer an abuse of power. 

“ Just keep quiet,” he continued, “and do not let your feel- 
ings lead you astray. Prisoner! what have you to say in reply 
to these charges ?” - 

As Rupert essayed to speak, he experienced a momentary gid- 
diness, with a choking emotion, but it soon passed away. A 
faint hectic flush lit up his check, as he said, in a manly, dignified 
tone : 

“T came into this portion of the world at the request of those 
around me, animated by a sincere desire to aid them in battling 
for their freedom. I brought with me my sword, which has been 
drawn in defence of colonial rights—my commission signed by 
the illustrious Washington, our commander-in-chief—and my 
good name. Solemnly, before Heaven, do I declare that I have 
committed no act to sully these, my earthly all. Circumstances, 
based on the natural suspicion against foreigners, have prejudiced 
this worthy man against me—yet I do not believe that he would 
wrong me intentionally. But his charges—if they are deliberate 
charges upon which my life depends, are utterly ungrounded—all 
I ask for is justice. Iam ready to meet any proof that can pos- 
sibly be brought forward. But, as a stranger in a strange land, 
I demand a fair trial at the hands of those who invited me here— 
whose interests I have never betrayed—in whose hands I leave 
my fate.” 

These few words, uttered with heart-felt eloquence, were listen- 
ed to with breathless suspense, and their manly frankness evident- 
ly produced an immediate revulsion of feeling. The young offi- 
cer’s very appearance, as he stood like a lion at bay, confronting 
his pursuers, was in itself more eloquent than words. His brow 
was calm, his eyes were clear and fearless, indeed, his whole 
bearing was exactly the reverse of what it would have been, had 
he been guilty. 

“Mr. Commander,” said Adjutant Lydston, “there must be 
some mistake here, rely upon it. So far as I am concerned, I 
feel confident that no attempt was made upon my life, and I know 
that on two occasions when Major Loudon is accused of treason- 
able communication with the enemy, his intercourse was accident- 
al, unavoidable and justifiable. Let it not be said that we Geor- 
gians invited a young man here, who, although of foreign birth, 
has proved his love of our liberties by fighting for them—and 
then, acting under the influence of rash suspicions, judged him on 
the spur of the moment. As a commissioned officer, Mr. Com- 
mander, I demand time, that these charges may be more definite- 
ly made, and that Major Loudon may have an opportunity of 
disproving them.” 

A murmur of assent greeted this friendly proposition, and 
Rupert’s eyes glanced true thanks at his ally. 

“ Will you serve as the prisoner’s counsel ?” asked Danforth. 

“ Willingly.” 

“Then it may be best to adjourn—” 

Here he was interrupted by the sergeant of the patrol, who 
came galloping up. 

“ What news ?” asked a dozen voices. 

“ Here is a letter fof Major Loudon, sent by a black girl from 
old Maxwell’s, who said that it was very urgent.” 

Lydston took the note, and handed it to Rupert. He tore it 
open, glanced over the contents, and said: 

“ Gentlemen, here are tidings of your enemies that you may 
not consider treasonable.” And he handed the note to Danforth, 
who in his turn read it—then exclaimed : 

“Listen! Miss ’Rora Maxwell writes thus: ‘The dragoons, 
not wishing a repetition of last night’s encounter, are preparing 
to leave. Hasten here ere they leave, for you have little idea 
of what is going on.’ Now, my lads, saddle your horses, and 
fall in.” 

“ But what do you do with Major Loudon in the meantime ?” 
asked Lydston. 

“What can I?” said Danforth. 
with me.” 

“Mr. Danforth,” remarked Rupert, in a determined tone, “I 
came here to fight the British. Let me accompany you. If I 
falter, shoot me as you would a dog. And after the struggle, I 
as your prisoner, will surrender myself for trial.” 

“ Consarn it, let him go!” exclaimed Jones, who had lingered 
about. “I’m afraid I’ve wronged you, major. Tm afraid I 
have, But if I have, that confounded trumpeter is the cause, and 
I hope you'll forgive me.” 

* At any rate,” said Danforth, “ you two will ride side by side. 
So, Jones, get Major Loudon my spare horse, I hope sincerely 
that all this may yet be explained.” 

Half an hour afterwards, and the “ Sharpshooters” moved off. 
In the centre of the column, between the horse and the foot, rode 
Sergeant Jones and Major Loudon. 


“T wish to take every man 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A SAD FINALE TO GUILT. 


Though in the trade of war I have slain men, 
Yet do [ hold it very stuff 0’ the conscience 
To do no contrived murder; I lack iniquity 
Sometimes, to do me service.— Shakspeare. 


Pierced by severe a life, 
Speechless and fixed in all the death of woe.— Thompson. 

Tr had been an eventful morning at the “Stronghold.” Mr. 
Maxwell was awake when Mr. Vernon knocked at his door, and 
rising, he threw on a dressing-gown—then admitted him. The 
lawyer had seen a great change in his former patron the night 
previous, but in the broad sunlight the sorrow-stricken man’s face 
was more haggard and bloodless. His hair, once as black as the 
raven’s wing, was now nearly white, and hung in neglected, 
matted locks. 

“Good morning, Mr. Maxwell, I am glad to see you up.” 

Thank you, Vernon, I have slept but little.” 

“ But you must recruit, sir. You must drink gencrous wine, 
banish care, and regain your former manliness, or when you visit 
the Highlands, the clan will say that the American air does not 
agree with you. Come, sir. Supposing I give you some good 
news, will not that revive you a little ?” 

“Has that infernal Trevor gone?” vacantly asked the heart- 
stricken man, as if that would be the best intelligence that could 
greet his ears. 

“No! Bat do not care about him. Aurora’s hand is pledged 
to your son, you know, and that shuts out the red-coat. He’s an 
impudent puppy, and I long to tell him so.” 

“Myson! Do you know that I have been thinking of him 
all night, and vainly endeavoring to imagine how he looks* But 
I can fix upon nothing but the twin cherries on his shoulder.” 

“Twin cherries !” repeated Vernon, with some hesitation. 
Then, as if recovering himself, he said, “yes, but maybe those 
marks are obliterated. He’s a fine lad though. Rather wild, 
perhaps, but he’ll be the steadier when his wild oats are sown.” 

“ How I long to see him.” 

“Not more than he does to see you. I hope that before 
night—” 

“ What!” interrupted Mr. Maxwell, rising. 

“ Your wish will be gratified. Now, my dear sir, do not be- 
come excited. Alexander is in this section of country, and has 
been wounded in fighting for his king, a fact that will tell greatly 
to the credit of both of you at court.” 

“Not dangerously, I hope t” 

“A mere scratch. Indeed, you are the greater invalid of the 
two. But this morning he needs rest. When he is recovered, 
my plan is this. If these soldiers insist upon their matrimonial 
project (which gives one a rich wife and the other a step in rank), 
why not marry the young cousins at once t” 

“ What will Aurora say ?” 

“Say*t Why of course she will obey you.” 

“T am not so positive,” said Mr. Maxwell, shaking his head. 

“ Never mind. Let matters come to a crisis, and J’ll warrant 
she’ll prefer a Maxwell to a fortune-hunter.” 

“ How I wish it could be settled so. At any rate, you say I 
shall see my son to-day.” 

“ Before sunset. Meanwhile, supposing you dress yourself and 
come down stairs. I must give these red-coats a lesson for having 
let an important prisoner escape.” 

“ Who?” 

“ One taken yesterday. A fellow named Loudon.” 

“ Nay, I am delighted. Do you know that he is a Scotsman 
by birth. A noble-hearted young man, and a gentleman too. 
Really I am glad that he has again gone clear.” 

“ Every one to their liking.” 

“Yes. Now there was a rascally trumpeter, who has deserted 
from one side to the other until he don’t know where he does 
belong. With such renegades I have no sympathy—but I tell 
you frankly that had it not been for Alexander I should have 
been a—’’ 

“ Hush! hush!” eagerly interrupted Vernon, his face flushing 
as he spoke. “Don’t be so hasty in forming opinions. But I 
must go down stairs now, and hope to see you there soon.” 

“ Send Cato to me, if you see him.” 

“Cato. If I am not mistaken there was great inquiry for him 
about breakfast time. I will try to have him found, though, and 
sent to you.” 

Vernon then left, and descended the stairs in a contented state 
of mind, only clouded by the remark about the trumpeter. The 
truth was, that he was a lawyer, not only by education, but 
by instinct. His every action, from earliest childhood, had been 
in accordance with some studied plan, uncurbed by principle, and 
based in later years upon a consummate knowledge of mankind. 
First of all, it was his purpose to make the interests of others 
subservient to his own advancement, so that he had risen upon 
the ruins of the fortunes and the hopes of others, until he now 
approached the climax of his desires. Self-complacency was one 
of his prominent traits, and when he again entered the breakfast 
room, he was rather offended at Captain Trevor’s salutation : 

“ Look here, old cock-of-the-walk, what are you calling so loud 
for Cato for?” 

“ Sir!” said Vernon, haughtily drawing himself up. 

“Why Cato has gone to get some lint; and here you are 
calling him.” 

“ Who has a better right to, sir?” 

“ There’s a good joke, old moonshine. Come, take a drink, 
and then I'll tell you.” Vernon shook his head negatively. 
“ Wont drink, eh! Well, I shall own that darkee before night, 
and neither you nor any other man shall order him around.” 


“ You own him, sir!” 

“©, humbug! None of your parchment airs and pettifogging 
dignity. Didn’t you promise to marry me to Miss Maxwell only 
yesterday, and now you’re quibbling ? “Twont do, old one.” 

“ Such language, sir !”’ 

“0, pooh! You needn’t think that because Foster is in com- 
mand, you can snub me. Just look at him poring over that map, 
studying the best way back into Carolina. But I don’t go unless 
I leave a wife here, in a nest to fly back to, when these rebels are 
once whipped. So, my old covey—” 

“T tell you, sir, such language—” 

“Ts good enough for a pettifogging lawyer. I suppose you 
wish your fee in advance. Well, you shall have it, old skinflint. 
What’s the damage, my mighty man of law—thou disciple of 
Blackstone and admirer of Coke ?” 

“ Captain Foster,” exclaimed Vernon, who for once in his life 
began to lose his temper. 

“Sir,” coldly replied the captain, without even lifting his 
eyes from a map which he was intently studying, absorbed in 
deep thought. 

“T ask you, Captain Foster, if one of his majesty’s justices is 
to be thus insulted ?”’ 

“ Sorry,” was the tart reply, “but my hands are full just now.” 

“ His majesty’s fiddlesticks,” hiccupped Trevor. 

“ Well then,” snarled the enraged lawyer, “I tell both of you 
that you are no gentlemen. If you think you can intimidate me 
with your camp swaggerings, you are mistaken, and you shall 
rue this day. I wish you good morning.” 

“No you don’t,” said Trevor, springing to the door, which he 
closed and stood before. ‘‘ You’ve no bailiffs here, my hearty.” 

“If I had, I’d soon have you locked up. I wish to pass.” 

“Say when you’ll marry me then. But it must be within an 
hour or two. Old Tempus keeps fuging it, as you scholars say.” 


“ What mean you by this insolence? Am I, one of his majes- 
ty’s justices, to be kept prisoner by a drunken soldier? It will 
be a long hour before I marry you.” 

“Come, come,” said Captain Foster, in a conciliatory tone. 
“Do marry them if Trevor insists upon it, for we shall soon need 
him. I fear that these rebels, emboldened by their last night’s 
success, may attack us.” 

“ Yes,” hiccupped Trevor, whose potations were evidently tak- 
ing more effect. “Make me promise to love, honor and endow 
myself with all her worldly goods, that old Maxwell has been 
hoarding up for some son of his. The rascal—if I had him here, 
I’d teach him to aspire to her hand.” 

This last remark roused Vernon’s passion. 

“ What!” he shouted, stamping his foot in rage. “You are 
not fit to clean that young man’s shoes. No. Nor can you ever 
touch a farthing of Miss Maxwell’s property, you fortune-hunting, 
drunken scoundrel.” 

“ Say that again !” said Trevor, who was somewhat sobered by 
this abuse. 

Vernon threw into his scornful eye and curling lip all the de- 
testation that could be concentrated on the visage of an infuriated 
demon, and repeated in a deep, distinct voice : 

Scoundrel !” 

Captain Trevor started as if struck by a heavy blow—the red 
blood fled from his cheeks and lips—a gleam of intense fire shot 
from his eyes, and he appeared as one at whose feet a thunder-bolt 
had fallen, while the livid lightning still played on his face. An 
instant, and recovering himself, he said in a perfectly.cool and 
deliberate tone : 

“ You will retract that remark, sir !’’ 

The coolness of Captain Trevor, as is usual in similar cases, 
but increased the irritation of his adversary, who now lost all con- 
trol of himself, and actually foamed with passion, as he retorted : 

“Never, you despicable fortune-hunter. Your attempt to 
defraud a worthy young man is as mean as it is base.” 

“ Are you mad?’ said Trevor. 

“Mad! Iam sane enough to check your villany. Now leave 
that door. I wish to pass out.” 

“ Not until you apologize for your outrageous language.” 

“ You will not stand one side, eh ?”’ shouted Vernon, in a voice 
rendered shrill by fury, and he advanced in a menacing attitude. 

“ Keep off!” 

The caution was unheeded, for Vernon, grinding his teeth 
with rage, sprang at the officer with nervous energy, seized him 
by the collar of his coat, and was about to drag him from the 
door. 

Trevor, maddened by this additional insult, caught his angry 
assailant by his cravat, which was of cambric, with long ends, 
and after a twist in order to get good hold, he cast him from him 
with great force. Whirled round, the unfortunate man fell head- 
long, his temple striking the sharp corner of a mahogany side- 
board, against which the skull was crushed like an egg-shell. 

“ My son! my son!” he shrieked. Then falling heavily over, 
there was a rattling sound in his throat—his limbs moved con- 
vulsively—and his spirit ascended to judgment. 

“Great God!” exclaimed Foster, in a horror-stricken voice, 
“ you have killed him !” 

“ Killed him!” echoed Trevor, a torpor stealing like a dark 
cloud over his senses, as he stood like one entranced. 

“Yes. He’s dead !” solemnly replied Captain Foster, who was 
feeling the unfortunate man’s pulse. “ Life is extinct.” 

“God pardon me!” exclaimed Trevor, and throwing himself 
upon his knees, he bent over the lifeless body with a sick heart 
and a giddy brain. “ But can ‘nothing be done ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

Just then there was a loud knock at the door, and both officers 


started to their feet. 


“ Who’s there ?” asked Captain Foster. 

“ Sergeant Howe, sir. The men you sent out 4n the road say 
that about two miles from here they met the advance-guard of the 
rebels, coming this way.” 

“ How strong is the main body? Did they see it ?” 

“ They did, sir, from a hill, and they think that there is at 
least four hundred men.” 

“ Confusion !” muttered Foster. ‘“ What can we do?” 

“ Leave this terrible place,” replied Trevor, in a sad tone that 
showed his deep contrition. His features, that had been stern on 
bloody fields, where he had cut down his fellow men without 
mercy, were now shaken with the convulsive struggles of heart- 
agony. 

“T will—I will,” said Captain Foster. Then, going to the 
door, he gave his orders to the sergeant. “ Have all the wound- 
ed men who can ride, in their saddles. Then form the troop, and 
I will be ready to take command, to act as a rear-guard, and to 
protect their retreat.” 


The sergeant left, and Captain Foster, returning into the break- 


fast room, said to his sorrow-stricken comrade : 

“Come, Trevor. What is done cannot be helped, and surely 
you had great provocation. Now let us lay the poor fellow upon 
the sofa, and then leave. Nothing can restore him to life, and 
there is no use in remaining here to participate in his sad fate.” 

As he spoke, the loud, clear notes of the trumpet sounded 
“boot and saddle,” and when he had concluded he pointed 
towards the door. Well has it been said that the human heart js 
the mystery of all mysteries, and here was an example of two of 
its wondrous phases. When the officer was in Vernon’s power, 
as it were—insulted by him, detied by him—his soul rose up in 
anger. But now that the tables were completely turned, the 
victor felt his anger swallowed up in vain regrets, and slowly 
turned a mourner from his side. 

A few moments more and the dragoons left the “‘ Stronghold,” 
with clouded brows, and a demeanor the very reverse of the care- 
less bravado which had characterized them when they came. The 
terrific fire of the “ Sharpshooters”” had not only decimated their 
ranks, but had chilled their enthusiasm, blunted their honor and 
destroyed their self-confidence. The often ridiculed “plough- 
men” they now were forced to regard as their conquerors—King 
George’s veterans had met with defeat from their despised foe— 
and doubt, fatal doubt, sat like an incabus upon all thoughts of 
the future. They had come as conquerors—they left as mourners, 
and saddest of the sad was the once volatile Captain Trevor. 

Hardly had the rear of the column filed away from before the 
house, when Mr. Maxwell, with trembling walk, entered the 
breakfast room, where he expected to find his legal ally. 

“ What!” said he, “are you taking a nap thus early ?” and 
advanced to the sofa. But no sooner did he see the sad spectacle, 
than he started back in horror. 
yer’s face a fiendish expression, and his glassy eyes glared ha- 
tred even in death. A haze came over Mr. Maxwell’s faculties, 
like the dim mists of the valley of the shadow of death, and he 
sank heavily on the floor, where he lay in that state of semi- 
insanity in which the brain refuses to act. 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


A TERRIBLE WOUND—OF THE IMAGINATION. 


Dr. Noble, in an analytic lecture at Manchester, “On the Dy- 
namic Intluence of Ideas,” told a good anecdote of M. Bouti- 
bouse, a French savant, in illustration of the power of imagina- 
tion. M. Boutibouse served in Napoleon’s army, and was pres- 
ent at many engagements during the early part of this century. 
At the battle of Wagram, in 1809, he was engaged in the fray; 
the ranks around him had been terribly thinned by shot, and at 
sunset he was nearly isolated. While reloading his musket, he 
was shot down by acannon ball. His impression was that the 
ball had passed through his legs below his knees, separating them 
from his thighs ; for he suddenly sank down, shortened, as he be- 
lieved, to the extent of about a foot in measurement. ‘The trunk 
of the body fell backward on the ground, and the senses were 
completely paralyzed by the shock. Thus he lay motionless 
among the wounded and dead the rest of the night, not daring to 
move a muscle, lest the loss of blood should be fatally increased. 
He felt no pain, but this he attributed to the stunning etfect of 
the shock to the brain and nervous system. At early dawn he 
was aroused by one of the medical staff, who came round to help 
the wounded : “ What’s the matter with you, my good fellow?” 
said the surgeon. “Ah! touch me tenderly,” replied M. Bouti- 
bouse, “I beseech you; a cannon ball has carried off my legs.” 
The surgeon examined the limbs referred to, and then giving him 
a good shake, said with a joyous laugh, “ Get up with you—you 
have nothing the matter with you.”” M. Boutibouse immediate- 
ly sprang up in utter astonishment, and stood firmly on the legs 
which he thought he had lost forever. “I felt more thankful,” 
said M. Boutibouse, “‘ than I had ever done in the whole course 
of my life before. I had not a wound about me. I had, indeed, 
been shot down by an immense cannon ball ; but instead of pass- 
ing through the legs, as I firmly believed it had, the ball had pass- 
ed under my feet, and had plowed a hole in the earth beneath, 
at least a foot in depth, into which my feet suddenly sank, giving 
me the idea that I had been thus shortened by the loss of my 
legs.” The truth of this story is vouched for by Dr. Noble— 
London Examiner. 


> 


WOOD FIRES, 


In many 2 green valley of rural New England, there are chil- 
dren yet. Boys and girls are still to be found not quite overtaken 
by the march of mind. There, too, are huskings, and apple-bees, 
and quilting-parties, and huge old-fashioned fire-places piled with 
crackling walnut, flinging its rosy light over many countenances 
of youth, and scarcely less happy age. If it be true that, accord- 
ing to Cornelius Agrippa, “a wood fire doth drive away dark 
spirits,” it is also true that around it the simple superstitions of 
our ancestors still love to linger ; and the half-sportful, half-serious 
charms of which I have spoken are resorted to. Within the cir- 
cle of the light of the open fire safely might the young conjurers 
— destiny ; for none but kindly and gentle messengers 
rom wonder-land should ever dare to venture among them.— 


The bloody wound gave the law-* 
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SCENES IN GREECE. 
We cannot better illustrate the beautiful engrav- 
ings of Grecian scenery we here present, than by giv- 
ing an extract from the journal of a talented young 


Frenchman, Mr. Lapeyrre, who lived long enough to 
become perfectly familiar with the country he depicts 


with so much spirit. After two hours’ march in the 
valley of Tempe, we arrived at Baba, a pretty Turk- 


ish village, whose white and picturesquely grou 
houses stand forth upon a of shrubs 
ane-trees. As we entered into the court of the 
han, an old Turk, with his head buried in an im- 
mense turban, was singing to the accompanime: t 
of a lavouth, a kind of antique lyre. His eye shone 
with the fire of improvisation, and the long beard 
which concealed his breast gave him the most vener- 
able air imaginable. At his feet were crouched some 
children, whose lively and inquiring faces con- 
trasted with the austerity of the old man. Several 
Albanians, smoking the chibouk, were listening with 
half-open lips, and inclined heads. We seemed to 
see Homer, during a halt in his wanderings, singing 
some of the heroic ballads which the echoes of this 
land, consecrated by his genius, can never forget. 
At the sound of our horses’ feet, the group dispersed ; 
the children fied, insulting the Christians ; the old 
man, laying down his lyre, advanced gravely to 
meet us. It was the proprietor of the khan. The 
heat had been suffocating. Our recent ride, the 
emotions we had experienced, would have rendered 
a little repose and drink refreshing ; unfortunately 
we had nothing in ry one but the eternal raki (a 
strong beverage made from the fig). Devoured by 
thirst, we loudly demanded some; but Ahmed-Aga, 
the lute-player, without paying the least regard to 
our impatience, without modifying by a step the 
solemn slowness of his pace, measured us from head 
to foot with his eye, and answered, that since the 
foundation of the village, none of the liquor prohib- 
ited by the prophet had been drank there with im- 
punity. At the same time he took us by the hand © 
and led us into the street. “Behold,” said he, 
“ thirty-nine houses. Hassan Baba, the holy man, 
has forbidden us ever to build one more. Last year 
they wished to infringe his orders, for the men cf 
this generation have grown wicked, and hearken nct 
to the voice of the prophets—they built their houses. 
Two were burned, and the third fell, crushing those 
who dwelt therein. A month ago, a traveller halted 
in our khan ; he was a Christian. During the night 
he drank brandy, and became intoxicated. The next 
morning the graccful minaret of our mosque was 
shaken, and now it leans over our heads, as if to warn 
us that it is ready to fall on us if we suffer the orders 
of Hassan to be disregarded.” We raised our eyes 
in the direction indicated by Ahmed Aga; he spoke 
the truth : the minaret was inclined from the perpen- 
dicular, and threatened ruin. ‘‘ Who, then,” said I, 
to our khandji, “was the pious man, beloved of the 
Lord, of whom you speak tous?” “ Your words 
are smooth like those of a righteous man;and your 
“face expresses frankness and benevolence. Come 
with me—let us repose on the mats of this coffee- 
house and listen to the story of Hassan Baba. You 
seem worthy of hearing it.” Ahmed-Aga accompanied his words 
with gestures full of nobleness and dignity. He pleased ns not- 
withstanding the austerity of his air, and we were above all curi- 
ous to hear his history. He made us seat ourselves upon the 
divans of a rustic coffee-house, called for pipes and narguilehs, 
and installed himself with all the care of a man desirous of fas- 
cinating both by his attitude and narrative the attention of his 
auditors. A smile more than once parted our lips during the 
course of his recital. Ahmed-Aga perceived it, and ended by 
saying: “You are young, my friends, and incredulity is often 


one of the defects of your age; but is not indulgence one of the 
duties and graces of age? You believe neither in the prophets 
nor the miracles; how many Mussulmen are like you! Thus 
the period of our glory and power has passed away. Since we 
have wished to imitate the men of your country, ours have lost 
all their strength and virtue. The 6: 

merly, when a Christian halted in our towns, he was not obliged 
to seek a shelter in the khan ; our houses were opened to him, and 


the children did not insult him on his way. Now they hate you % 


because you have sown among us that incredulity which has en- 
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LARISSA AND MOUNT QLYMPUS. 


smanlis are no more. For-. 


ervey our vices. Our religi 
loubt ; but it orders us not to ou ; it teaches 
us that this life is a pilgri , and the ha i 
those that see beyond it.” med Aga unfolded a 
long series of arguments and considerations, with the 
view of making us understand the causes to which 
he attributed the decadence of the empire. We heard 
him with interest; for his opinions, without having 
_ much breadth or depth, were impressed with a rare 
character of good sense and equity. At length, as 
the evening began to grow cool, he rose and led us 
‘to our chambers. A fire of fagots — upon 
the hearth—the smoke in thick puffs 
an opening in the roof. e soon fell asleep to t 
sound of our host’s lute, who returned to his favorite 
amusement; and the next morning, at the first 
beams of day, as the morning muezzin was chanti 
from the half-fallen minaret, we awoke, ready 
impatient to depart. Ahmed-Aga saw that our horses 
were well saddled. ‘ When I was young,” said he, 
“‘T desired nothing but a good blade in my belt, a 
horse with winged feet, and combats every day ; but 
the time of battle has passed away, and I only think 
now of leaving this earth at with others and 
myself.” So spake our host; and yet the glances of 
covetous admiration he bestowed upoy the two fine 
Arab horses we had brought from t somewhat 
belied the indifference he professed for the goeds of 
- this world. As we were taking coffee, Ahmed-Aga 
approached me and remained, with an expression of 
intense interest, his eyes ‘fixed upon my cup, in the 
centre of which, detached from tlie burning liquid, 
whirled a disk of whitish foam. a few mo- 
ments of attentive contemplation, he raised his head, 
and fixing upon me a look of benevolent emotion, 
said: “ is The crown of foam has van- 
_ ished in: sparkles without touching the rim of your 
‘ eup. You will be one day rich among the rich, 
strong among the ae and great among the great.” 
Preluding my* part of future greatness, I conde- 
scended ‘to tuank him by a prodigiously grave, stlent 
and patronizing bow. e were smoking, laughing 
in our sleeves at this prediction, when a jet of flame 
gushed from the chibouk of one of our travelling com- 
ions. -On seeing this the countenance of Ahmed- 
Aga changed from admiration to ecstacy. “ Ah!” 
said he to the smoker, “I am fortunate to have re- 
ceived you beneath my roof, for Allah loves you, I 
sce it clearly, though you are a Christian ; since he 
has crowned your pipe with a wreath of flame, he 
will never forsake you. Like your friend, you are 
a brave young man, and the star of your fortune will 
one day illuminate all who surround you.” To pre- 
vent the intoxication of these Oriental hyperboles 
from mounting to our heads, we had nothing better 
to do than to resume our earn | in the open air. 
We wished our host to accept a few talaris"o defray 
the expenses of our sojourn, but he refused them in 
spite of our importunity, and begged us only to re- 
member him. After we had cordially promised this, 
we mounted and set forth, not without turning back 
- several times to gaze upon the house where we left 
thig singular old man, who followed us with his eyes, 
till a turn in the road hid us from his sight. The 
weather was delightful. A gentle rain had refreshed the earth. 
We rode through a copse, where our horses’ feet stirred the fresh, 
odors of the fields in their verdure. Rustem headed the column, 
his musket on his shoulder and pipe in hand, displaying himself 
with laughable Vanity, in the movements of his , and the 
capers of his mountain steed, which he had decked with bunches 
of flowers plucked from the hedges. Behind us marched our ser- 
vants, well-built fellows, and beside us two Palikars, the escopette 
in one hand, and the sabre in the other. Our warlike array was 
furnishing,us more amusement than usual on this day, when sud- 
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denly, at a turn of the road, the horse of our vidette “reared and 
threw his rider, who uttered a terrible cry. We instantly cocked 
our pistols, and prepared for an adventure, not without remarking 
that our escort had much abated the warlike airs they had assumed 
a few moments before. It was only a hare, which had just start- 
ed under the feet of Rustem’s horse. I perceived it, and we 
pushed our horses to a gallop, but the innocent cause of our alarm 
vanished with provoking celerity, and soon disappeared in an 
immense burrow. We retarned grumbling to our place among 
the soldiers. “The confounded taouchan,” said I to Rustem, 
“has good legs.” Rustem tufned towards mé_ I read terror on 
his face. ‘‘ Master,’”’ said he, “that was no hart !”~—“ How!” 
cried I, in astonishment; “ what was itg then?’ Rustem stam- 
mered, and ended by asserting it was a sheep. At the same time 
he appealed to his comrades, who vied with each . 

other in denying the identity of the animal. Some 
of them asserted it was a fawn, others a stag, others 
even that it was a wild boar. The inciderft became 
the subject of mystification, and I was going to rate 
our guide soundly, when with clasped hands and a 
tremulous voice, he said : ‘‘ Master, master, that could 
not have been a hare! For Allah’s sake, don’t call 

it a hare, or it will bring ill luck upon us!” The - 
supplicating attitude of Rustem, the terror which was 
reflected from his face in tha countenance of our es- 
cort, restored us to our good hunior, which anger 
had somewhat shaken. The strange obstinacy of our 
people was then explained to us in its real sense—the 
superstitious d of the hare entertained by the 
Turks, the terrible ostics they infer from meet- 
ing the animal ; we abandoned our brave fellows 
to the efforts they made, in spite of their own eyes, 
that they had not faced one of these formidable crea- 
tures. © left the last bushes of the valley, and 
came upon a sandy and pebbly ground, very fatiguing 
to tne horses. The roads grew miserable, but the 
landscape lost nothing of its imposing majesty. Im- 
mense mountains girt our horizon—we already per- 
ceived the rounded summits of Olympus, and a little 
eminence we climbed at a gallop allowed us to be- 
hold the immense and verdant plain of Larissa. 
Never had such a scene dawned upon oureyes. The 
city of Achilles, bathed in the mists of morning, ap- 
peared to us in the distance crowned with the halo of 
great memoties, with which history and poctry have 
vied in embcllishing its name. Larissa, the capital 
of Homer’s hero ; the residence of Alexander’s father, 
that other hero, whose greatness had no need of a 
Homer’s genius ; the city, on whose ramparts Deme- 
trius, the Taker of Citics, acquired one of his titles of 
renown ; Larissa, where Philip V., king of Macedon; 
abdicated the crown with the honor his glorious an- 
cestors had bequeathed him, in the hands of Flamin- 
ius, his victor at Cynoscephales ; Larissa, to whose 
walls es came to confide his sadness, after 
having s and lost the empire of the oe 
Pharsal on, 


ia—there it stood! The Peneus or La 
now Salampria, the mythological father of Daphne, 
rolled at the foot of the city like a silver ribbon, its 
waves kindled by the first rays of the sun; those 
waters, on the banks of which Apollo paused in his 
amorous chase, and which bathed the reeds of which 
formed his = of the 
minarets reared their light and e t forms vaguel 
against the azure of ofan. Te cur right, the _ 
jestic Olympus reared above the plain their sublime 
summits, now widowed of their gods. In the dis- 
tance of the picture, between Kinase Ke the an- 
cient Epirus, surged the long chain of Pindus, whose 
echoes no longer repeat the songs of Apollo and the 


MOUNT OSSA AND THE PENEUS. 


Muses, its divine guests of other days. The impression of gran- | 


deur produced by this fine landscape, enchained us with the sov- 
ereign power that belongs to the emotions of memory. It was in 
this immense plain that the three millions of Xerxes’ host en- 
camped ; it was near at hand, between the Maliac Gulf and Mount 
(Eta, that the pile of Hercules was kindled, that the three hundred 
heroes of Leonidas diced at Thermopyle, illustrated again, three 
centuries later, by the defeat of Antiochus the Great, who was 
crushed by the Roman legions. All the lofty personifications, all 


the poetic symbols of human genius which glorified this chosen | 


land have disappeared. Generations of herocs, gods and demi- 


gods have given way to gencrations of mere men, and very com- | 


mon men. Another city has replaced the city of Achilles ; nature 
alone has preserved the aspect of other days. Olympus rears its 


AN OLD ALBANIAN WARRIOR. 


brow as proudly as when haunted by the gods ; the fields of La- 
rissa are as green as on the day when Xerxes deluged them with 
the wave of armies, which an heroic soil was soon to swallow up. 
Larissa, now Jenicheler or Larissa, is a very ugly town, and con- 
tains no vestige of the past; the streets are dirty, winding and 
narrow. ‘The first engraving gives a correct idea of them. The 
Albanian warrior, the rough old veteran represented below, is a 
portrait of an individual, Aly Tchucca, an old man of eighty, but 
still vigorous and active at that advanced age. 


+ 


BRAIN AND THOUGHT. 


Richmond mentions the case of a woman whose brain was ex- 
posed in consequence of the removal of a considerable portion of 
its bony covering by disease. He says he repeatedly 
made pressure on the brain, and each time suspended 
all feelings, all intellect, which were instantly res:ured 
when the pressure was withdrawn. The same writer 
also relates another case, that of a man who had 
been trepanned, and who perceived his intellectual 
faculties failing, and@ his existence drawing toa close, 
every time effused Mood colleeted wpon the brain. 
Professor Chapman, of Philadelphia, mentions in his 
lectures, an individual with his skull perforated, 
and the brain exposed, who was accustomed to sub- 
mit himself to the same” experiment of pressure as 
above, and who was exhibited by the late Professor 
Webster to his class. His intellectual and moral 
faculties disappeared on the application of pressure 
to the brain; they were held under the thamb, as it 
were, and restored at pleasure to them fill activity 
by discontinuing the pressure. Bat the mest ex:ra- 
ordinary case of this kind within my knowledge, and 
one peculiarly interesting to the physiologist «nd 
metaphysician, is related by Sir Astley Cooper, in 
his surgical lectures: A man by the of Jones 
received an injary on his head while on beard a ves- 
sel in the Mediterranean, which rendered him insen- 
sible. The vessel soon after this made Gibraltar, 
where Jones was placed in the hospital, amd remain- 
ed several months in the same msensible state. He 
was then carried on beard the Dolphin frigate to 
Deptford, and from thence was sent to St. Thomas 
Hospital, London. He lay constantly on his back, 
and breathed with difficulty. His pulse was regular, 
and each time it beat he moved his fingers. When 
hungry, he moved his lips and tongue. Mr. Clyne, 
the surgeon, found a portion of the skull depressed, 
trepanned him, and removed the depressed portion. 
Immediately after this operation the motion of the 
fingers ceased, and at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the operation having been performed at one, he sat 
up in bed, sensation and volition reterned, and in 
four days he got out of bed and conversed. The 
last thing he remembcred was the circumstance of 
taking a prize in the Mediterranean. From the mo- 
ment of the accident (thirteen months and a few 
days), oblivion had come over him, and all recol- 
lection ceased. He had for more than one year 
drank of the cup of Lethe, and lived wholly uncon- 
scious of existence, yet, upon removing a small por- 
tion of the bone which pressed upon the brain, he 
was restored to the full possession of the powers of 
his mind and body.—Dr. Brigham. 


Oddities and singularities of behaviour may attend 

nius ; when they do, they are its misfortunes and 
its blemishes. The man of true genius will be 
ashamed of them; at least he will never affect to dis- 
tingaish himself by whimsical peculiarities. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) of us ourselves taught to pronounce) words in daily, nay hourly, | according as they are sounded, that the writing should be imevery 
MY NATIVE HOME. use in such phrase as would cause them.or us to be laughed out | case subordinated to the speaking. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Talk not to me of foreign lands, 
With rose and myrtle bowers, 
High snow-crowned peaks, pure crystal Inkes, 
Old fanes and ruined towers. 
Though passing fair there scenes may be, 
To those who choose to roam, 
They cannot boast such charms for me, 
As my loved native home. 


Their maidens’ soft and blooming cheeks 
May with their roses vie ; 
Their maidens’ eyes may be as blue, 
As is their cloudless sky ; 
I own I may have gazed on them 
With fond, delighted eyes, 
Yet those who grace my native land 
My heart alone did prize. 


It was in vain, year after year, 
That I did idly stray, 
From Egypt's sultry wastes to where 
Spain’s orange breezes play ;— 
From Stamboul’s glittering minarets 
To Rome’s proud papal dome ;— 
Ali but increased my early love 
For my own native home. 


A health, then, for New England, 
True, joyous, and sincere, 
Possessing all that man can wish, 
To make his hearthstone dear. 
And though on sunny shores I dwell, 
Through sunny realms I roam, 
Still let my heart be true to thee, 
My own loved, native home. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


ENGLISH SENSE 


VERSUS 
WEBSTERIAN NONSENSE. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


[FROM AN ENGLISH SCHOLAR'S PRIVATE NOTE-DOOK.] 

I map been long turning in my mind and revolving with myself 
the great and perilous inroads which are in progress upon not the 
integrity only, but the essence of the English language, by the 
introduction of the absurd and abnormal innovation of Websterian 
spelling; or, as it has been more recently styled, the Phonetic 
System. 

It had, of course, struck me at once—as it must strike any per- 
son who possesses even a smattering of one or two foreign lan- 
guages—that the cause of the incongruous orthography of simi- 
larly pronounced English words is to be found in the variety and 
diverse sources of their derivations, whether from Cymric, Saxon, 
Latin directly, or through the more or less corrupt media of Ital- 
ian, French and Spanish. . 

Consequently it had not escaped me, that to compel the English 
language into a standard system of orthography, in consonance to 
the sound of words as orally pronounced, must needs destroy the 
analogy of the language from Alpha to Omega; and that, if this 
were once effected, as it is proposed by the Websterian school, it 
would be vain and hopeless, after a few generations should have 
passed, to determine by any search after the roots of words, what 
is their primitive and true ‘meaning. 

Nor had it any more escaped me, that by the alteration of the 
recognized orthography of many English words of foreign descent 
in the primitive case (such as centre, theatre, and others), the 
whole grammatical system of the English language, and its whole 
internal self-dependence would be broken up, unless the secondary 
words originating from the altered stocks were likewise altered ; 
but in this case altered in the contrary sense, not the spelling to 
suit the sound, but the sound to suit the sense. 

For example, we see at a glance that from theatre arises natu- 
rally theatrical ; as from centre, centrical, centrifugal, centripetal, 
etc.; and that, without once pausing to consider that the Latin 
roots, theatrum, centrum, necessarily through their possessive or 
genitive cascs, theatri, centri, give the spelling of the subordinate 
words, as they are rightly pronounced and rightly spelled now. 

But whimsically change the orthography of theatre into theater 
to suit, as it is falsely claimed (for there is a marked and clear, 
though delicate difference between the sound of the two forms, 
aid the distinction is in favor of the recognized authority), to 
suit, as it is falsely claimed, I say, the pronunciation of the word, 
and in the same manner of centre into center, and forthwith you 
must alter (contrary to the new system of spelling to conform 
unto sound), sound to conform unto sense, and write theatercal, 
centercal, centerfugal, centerpetal, and the like. 

Again, I had not been slow to recognize the fact, that the deri- 
vations of English words from foreign ancestors, and their conse- 
quent primitive meanings, being not merely lost, but rendered 
wholly unascertainable by the overthrow of the standard orthogra- 
phy, unless in such small degree as the present pronunciation, 
arbitrarily assumed to be incontrovertibly right, may chance to 
indicate their original descent, a yet worse evil and danger re- 

It is manifest to any one who has any pretensions to English 
scholarship, apart from the emallest tincture of classic letters, that 
the pronunciation of English words is mutable and variahbje from 
day to day beyond that of any other known language, even in 
spite of an immutable and invariable standard of orthography; 
that within the present century we bave all heard old men of the 
best learning and most humane letters pronounce (and were many 


of the circle with inextinguishable laughter should they or we 
adopt it now. 

In the early part of this century, the name of the metal which 
California gives us in abundance was invariably, by the test of the 
bar, the pulpit and the stage, pronounced goold, as was the impe- 
rial city and seat of the pontificate pronounced Room. At the 
same period, the word “‘ wound,” predicated of an injury inflicted, 
had the sound which we now give to the past tense of the verb 
“to wind ;” while point, joint, anoint, boiled, broiled and other 
analogous words were unknown, save as pint, jint, anint, biled, 
briled, and so ad infinitum—a barbarism so prodigious, that it has 
long ago been stigmatized, and driven into fitting abodes, as the 
excess of worst vulgarity. Now, fortunately, the growth of light 
and learning led to the perception of these gross incongruities, 
and the pronunciation was altered to suit to the spelling. 

Now if the new system had then prevailed, as it is now hoped 
by its professors that it will prevail, gold would have been spelt 
goold, and Rome, Room; and the false pronunciation begetting a 
false spelling, we should have written goold, and said goold, and 
spent goold ad eternum. 

And I saw thence at once, that the creation of, as it were, a new 
standard is merely a pulling down of the old and sole standard, 
and rendering mutability alone immutable. All these things, I 
say, had appeared to me clearly enough, and I had long been 
wishing and turning it in my own mind how this thing might be 
made clear enough to the masses—clearer than to my own mind— 
when suddenly I fell on this most conclusive passage in an ad- 
mirable work, “Trench on the Study of Words,” which settles 
the whole case summarily. 

It is a book which ought to be read by everybody, which 
(thanks to the serious look of its name) will probably be read by 
scholars only, and perhaps by few even of these; this, therefore, 
is cause enough why I should, without apology or blame (nay! 
but in my own opinion, ‘with just cause for praise), put it forward 
anew in more popular form, where it may and will be read by 
many of all classes. If I may be wrong, let the wrong lie with 
me and on me; but I believe that the language which I learned 
from my cradle, three thousand miles hence, which it is my desire 
to write so that it may be understood plainly and of all; the lan- 
guage in which the gospel was first given to be read publicly to 
and by the people ; the language in which Magna Charta, and the 
Habeas Corpus act, and the Bill of Rights, and the Declaration of 
Independence were promulgated ; the language, in short, in which 
Shakspeare and Milton, and Jeremy Taylor and South, and Chat- 
ham and Burke, and Patrick Henry and Daniel Webster spoke— 
I believe, I say, that the language in which it has been so sung 
and preached, and legislated and spoken, ought to be, and is a 
language and a fact, unchanged, unchangeable, dominant, to rule 
one day (setting the wickedness and folly and fanaticism of dema- 
gogues and spiritualists apart) over the four quarters of the world. 

Therefore, if you can spare an ear to listen, hear wh a one says 
who has studied our Anglo-Norman language deeply, and hasy 
drank from it truths which, as it seems to me, must prevail. 

“ THE SCHOOLMASTER’S USE OF WORDS. 

“There is a noble line in Chaucer, where, characterizing the 

true scholar, he says of him : 

‘ And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.’ 
And in the spirit of this line, I trust that we shall each one of us 
work and live. 

“But to address ourselves to the matter more directly in hand. 
You all here are made acquainted with a good deal more than the 
first rudiments of the Latin tongue. Every one who can at all 
appreciate what your future task will be, must rejoice that it is so. 
Indeed, it is hard to understand how you could be otherwise fitted 
and accomplished for the work which you have before you. 

“It is conceivable in languages like the Greek and the German, 
which, for all practical purposes, may be considered rounded and 
complete in themselves, which contain all the resources for dis- 
covering the origin and meaning of their words in their own 
bosom, or nearly so, that the few exceptions need not be taken 
into account—in such languages, I say, it is conceivable that a 
thorough knowledge of his own tongue may be attained by one 
who remains ignorant of any other, and that himself possessing, 
he may be able to impart this same knowledge to others. In fact, 
the Greek, who certainly did understand his own language tho- 
roughly, never did extend his knowledge beyond it. But it is 
different with English. Would we follow up its words, not to 
their remotest sources, but only a step or two, it carries us beyond 
itself and to a foreign soil, and mainly to the Latin. 

“This being the case, he who has not some acquaintance with 
Latin, can only explain a vast number of words loosely and at 
hazard; he has some general sense or impression of the ideas 
which they represent, but nothing certain. He stands on no solid 
ground; he does not feel able to plant himself securely as at a 
middle point, from which, as from a common centre, all its differ- 
ent meanings diverge. 

“And having these convictions in regard of the advantage of 
following up words to their sources, of “deriving” them (that is, 
of tracing each little rill to the river from which it was first 
drawn), let me here observe, as something not remote from our 
subject, but on the contrary directly bearing on it, that I can con- 
ceive no method of so effectually defacing and barbarizing our 
English tongue, no scheme that would go so far to empty it, prac- 
tically at least and for us, of all the boarded wit, wisdom, imagi- 
nation and history which it contains, to cut the vital nerve which 
connects its present with the past, as the introduction of ‘ phonetic 
spelling,’ which some have lately been sealously advocating 


among us ; the principle of which is that all words should be spelt 


“ The tacit assumption that it ought so to be is the pervading 
error running through the whole system. But there is no necessity 
that it should ; every word on the contrary has two existences, as a 
spoken word and as a written; and you have no right to sacrifice 
one of these, or even to subordinate it wholly to the other. 

“A word exists as truly for the eye as for the ear, and ina 
highly advanced state of society, where reading is almost as uni- 
versal as speaking, as much perhaps for the first as the last. That 
in the written word moreover is the permanence and continuity of 
language and of learning, and that the connection is most intimate 
of a true orthography with all this, is affirmed in our words ‘let- 
ters,’ ‘literature,’ ‘ unlettered,’ even in other languages by words 
entirely corresponding. 

“The gains consequent on the introduction of such a change 
as is proposed, would be insignificantly small, while the losses 
would be enormously great. The gains would be the saving of 
a certain amount of labor in the learning to spell; an amount of 
labor, however, absurdly exaggerated by the promoters of the 
scheme. ‘This labor, whatever it is, would be in great part saved, 
as the pronunciation would at once put in possession of the spell- 
ing; if, indeed, spelling or orthography could be said to exist. 
But even this indignificant gain would not long remain, seeing 
that pronunciation is itself continually altering. Custom is lord 
here for better or for worse; and a multitude of words are now 
pronounced in a different manner from that of a hundred years 
ago, so that, ere very long, there would again be a chasm between 
the spelling and pronunciation of words ; unless, indeed, the former 
were to vary, as I do not see well how it could consistently refuse 
to do with each variation of the latter, reproducing each one of its 
barbarous or capricious alterations; which thus, it must be re- 
membered, would be changes, not in the pronunciation only, but 
in the word itself, for the word would only exist as a pronounced 
word, the written being a mere shadow of this. When these had 
multiplied a little, and they would indeed multiply exceedingly, 
so soon as the barrier against them which now exists was remdved 
what the language would ere long become it is not easy to guess. 


“This fact, however, though alone sufficient to show how little 
the scheme of phonetic spelling would remove even those incon- 
veniences which it proposes to remedy, is only the smallest objec- 
tion to it. The far deeper and more serious one is, that in innu- 
merable instances it would obliterate altogether those dear marks 
of birth and parentage, which, if not all, yet so many of our words 
bear now upon their very fronts, or are ready upon a very slight 
interrogation to declare tous. Words have now an ancestry ; 
and the ancestry of words, as of men, is often a very noble part of 
them, making them capable of great things, because those from 
whom they are descended have done great things before them; 
but this would deface their escutcheon, and bring them all to the 
same ignoble level. Words are now a nation, grouped into tribes 
and families, some smaller, some larger ; this change would go far 
to reduce them to a promiscuous and barbarous horde. Now they 
are often translucent with their ideas, as an alabaster vase is lighted 
up by a lamp placed within it; in how many cases would this 
inner light be quenched. They have now a body and 4 soul, and 
the soul looking through the body, not seldom nothing but the 
carcase of the word would remain. Both of these objections were 
urged long ago by Bacon, who characterizes this so-called refor- 
mation, ‘that writing should be consonant to speaking,’ as ‘a 
branch of unprofitable subtlety ;’ and especially urges that thereby 
‘the derivations of words, especially from foreign languages, are 
utterly defaced and extinguished.’ 

“From the results of various approximations to phonetic spell- 
ings, which from time to time has been made, and the losses 
which have thereupon ensued, we may guess what the loss would 
be were the system fully carried out. When ‘fancy’ was spelt 
‘phantasy,’ as by Sylvester, in his translation of Du Bartas, and * 
by the other scholarlike writers of that time, no one could then 
doubt of its connection, or rather its original identity, with ‘ phan- 
tasy,’ as no Greek scholar could miss its relation with phantasia. 
Of those acquainted with Latin, it would be curious to know how 
many have seen ‘silva’ in ‘savage,’ since it has been so written, 
and not ‘salvage,’ as of old ?—or have been reminded of the hin- 
derances to a civilized state of existence which the indomitable 
forest, more perhaps than any obstacle, presents. Spell ‘analyze’ 
as I have sometimes seen it, and as phonetically it ought to be, 
‘analize,’ and the tap-root of the word is cut. What number of 
readers will recognize in it, then, the image of dissolving and re- 
solving aught into its elements, and use it with a more or less 
conscious reference to this? It may be urged that few do so even 
now among those who employ the word. The more need they 
should be fewer; for these few do in fact retain the word in its 
place, prevent it from gradually drifting from it, preserve its 
vitality, not merely for themselves, but also for the others that 
have not this knowledge. In phonetic spelling is in fact the pro- 
posal that the educated should voluntarily place themselves in the 
conditions and under the disadvantages of the ignorant and uned- 
ucated, instead of seeking to elevate these last to theirs. 


“The same attempt to introduce phonetic spelling, or phono- 
graphy, as it is there called, has been several times made, once 
in the sixteenth century, and again some twenty years ago in 
France. Let us sec, by an example, what would be the results 
there. Here is the word ‘temps,’ from which the phonographists 
omit the p as unnecessary. What is the consequence? At once 
its visible connection with the Latin tempus, with the Spanish 
tiempo, with the Italian tempo, with its own ‘temporel’ and 
‘temporain,’ is broken, and for many effaced. Other cases might 
be named where an important letter would be dismissed by these 
improvers of orthography as useless, and worse than useless.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) Toby didn’t sell out, because he could afford to hold on. Infact | Topham. “ Whence, pray, did you derive your aversion for the 
THE WANDERER. he was immensely rich. He had inherited property, and he was | widow ?” 


over; an places level ; 
less object drifting with the tide more solitary than all, 
a drowning hold —Bleak House. 
Look far out amid the darkness, 
For that weary, wandering form ; 
List, to catch her voice’s echo, 
Through the wailing of the storm! 
Her long strife is almost ended,— 
Her fierce battle with despair ;— 
In the fature she is seeking 
Her release from pain and care. 


Through the night-watch she has wandered, 
Morn has seen her weary feet, 

Torn, and bleeding, as she hasted 
Onward to her last retreat. 

For the heart, so proud and haughty, 
Even now, no taunt will brook,— 

Even for sin meet no reproaches, 
Nor a single scornful look. 


In the silence of the twilight, 
Listen, husband, to the tread, 
In the worn old porch below you, 
Of the restless, troubled dead! 
For your line, so long untainted, 
’ Has received a withering blight, 
And with slow and measured footsteps 
Will the ghost walk through the night. 
Mourn on, daughter, for the mother, 
Fond, and loving, yet soon lost, 
As you make this weary journey 
' Through the wind and biting frost. 
Looking out in tearfal sorrow, 
Far along the dusky road, 
Where she sadly “ reaped the whirlwind,” 
From the bitter seeds she sowed. 


She has left life’s cares behind her, 
All its burning pains and fears, 
Pressing on, with eager footsteps, 
To the loved of other years ; 
To the lone and dreary graveyard, 
Where the pallid sunbeams come, 
Shorn of all their golden glory, 
Ere they reach the pauper’s tomb. 
Following fast upon her pathway, 
You will reach her as falls, 
Where the flickering lamp throws downward 
Rays upon those churchyard walls, 
Take her gently from the pavement,— 
Lift her fair, but humbled head ; 
You have followed her all vainly— 
You are speaking to the dead! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
THE QUEER MAN’S WILL. 


BY GILBERT LE FEVRE. 


Mr. Tosias Brenton (Uncle Toby, his friends called him, 

_ “ queer man ” being his designation from his enemies and the pub- 
lie generally) was certainly an eccentric genius; one of those odd 
fishes it is alike difficult to classify or describe—a rara avis in terra, 
perfectly sui generis. In person he seemed made up of odds and 
ends—a “thing of shreds and patches,” and at no two moments 
was the expression of his countenance the same. His eyes were 
not mates ; his nose was neither aquiline, nor Roman, nor snub ; 
his hair was parti-colored ; his arms and shoulders were of une- 
qual size ; he had to have his boots made for him ; his tailor was 
in despair. He lived with a little wiry, restless housekeeper—one 
Mrs. Fidgett—away up town in New York, when the city proper 
ended at the junction of Broadway and Bowery, and the lamp- 
lighter ascended his ladder for the last time at that mystic termi- 
nus. Away up beyond Stuyvesant church, when Stuyvesant 
Street yet knew a few trees that had been planted on Hardkoppig 
Peter’s “‘bowerie.” Here he lived in a little old house, the foun- 
dations of which were laid away back in the times of the states- 
general. It stood upon a knoll surrounded by a few secular trees. 
When the city began to expand, Toby refused to sell his house 
and lot, and held the speculators and corporation at defiance for 
years. So, in the grading of the neighborhood, the soil was dug 
away all roand him, and his mansion looked like a wreck of some 
huge argosy stranded high upon a beach, with coppering and keel 
laid bare to the curious eye. He and the housekeeper, and the 
butcher, baker and other tradespeople climbed daily to his “bad 
eminence,” by means of a step ladder, which on Sundays was 
drawn up to prevent the incursions of grown and half-grown loaf- 
ers, who otherwise would have scaled to his eyrie and robbed his 
little domain of the luscious pears for which it was celebrated. 
Before this subsidence of the soil, and isolation of the landholder, 
he used to keep a horse, a wall-eyed, superannuated brute, that ob- 
tained its subsistence by browsing on the unfenced common-lands 
in the neighborhood. When the last shovel-full of earth gas re- 
moved, the old horse was im his stable and looked down with a 
piteous eye on the herbless plain that extended hopelessly below 
him. Toby attempted the next day to make him descend the 
step-ladder ; but the old horse refused to attempt such a perilous 
feat, and accordingly after he had eaten all the grass on the sum- 
mit of the knoll, was either put to death by his owner, or expired 


of consternation at the prospect before him, and was buried under. 


a St. Michael pear-tree. 


very parsimonious, and very shrewd. His queer face was famil- 
iar on ’change; and when money was tight, and commanded three 
per cent. a month on the very best paper, always any amount 
could be had of old Toby Brenton. Temperate and tough, he 
bade fair to reach a century ; but as he never did things like other 
people, and always disappointed public expectation, he “stepped 
out” one evening when he appeared to be in perfect health. 

His will, like everything emanating from him, was a queer one. 
He gave all his money to his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Fanny Bren- 
ton, the widow of his only son who had died a few years ago in 
Buffalo. The conditions annexed were that this lady should pro- 
vide for the old housekeeper before alluded to, Mrs. Peter Fidget, 
and should marry one of his two nephews, Mr. Jonas Crabstick, a 
stock broker, and Mr. Jack Topham, a universal genius, good for 
nothing in particular, at the time of the old gentleman’s death re- 
siding in Boston, where he had read law a little, stadied a little 
medicine, painted a little, and wrote a great deal of indifferent 
poetry. The selection was to be made by lot or amicable arrange- 
ment—the loser to be entitled to a legacy of twenty thousand 
dollars. 

As soon as she heard of the old gentleman’s death, Mrs. Bren- 
ton—she was forty, but still lively and handsome—posted down 
from Buffalo, arrived at the queer old house, climbed up the queer 
old steps, and had an interview with the little old housekeeper, 
whom she made her friend at once. To her she imparted her de- 
sire to have a fair chance to study the persons and characters of 
the pretenders to her hand. To carry out her object, she propos- 
ed to Mrs. Fidget to assume the character of a chambermaid and 
aid her in her domestic duties. But the first thing to be done 
was to remove from the parlor wall a portrait of herself—an ex- 
cellent likeness of a handsome and attractive woman, and substi- 
tute therefor a head she had brought with her from Baffalo, a 
disagreeable, repellant countenance, lined with age and ill temper. 
These arrangements made, the field was ready for the gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. Topham came first, and the very first thing the housekeeper 
did was to introduce him to the pretended portrait of the widow. 
He shrugged his shoulders and uttered a deep sigh. 

“ A perfect Gorgon ! what do you think of that face ?’’ he added, 
addressing Crabstick, the broker, who followed him in. 

“ Half a million !” answered Crabstick, eyeing the portrait with 
much evident dissatisfaction. 

“ Are you ready for dinner, gentlemen?” asked the widow, with 
a low courtesy, her little hands stuck in the pockets of her jaunty 
French apron. 

“ As soon as you like, my dear,” answered Topham, surveying 
her critically through his glass, and nudging Crabstick, who wore 
spectacles. ‘“‘ The old fellow had some taste—eh? A very pretty 
outline—free and flowing—color quite Titianesque—and laid on 
with a full pencil.” 

The widow — dec aly, as she caught the purport of his 
remarks. 

“Natural, I see. I was going to ask you, my dear, where you 
bought your madder carmine. Excuse my mistake; but the taste 
for the fine arts has become so general, that even the ladies 
paint.” 

They went in to dinner, and Mrs. Brenton waited, quietly scru- 
tinizing the guests, and listening attentively to all they said. The 
broker talked of nothing but stocks, investments, exchange, for- 
eign securities and the balance of trade, while Topham rattled 
away about pictures, horses, actresses, singers, books, billiards 
and scandal. 

“ What shall we do to kill time this evening ?” asked the uni- 
versal genius. ‘‘ Let’s have a game at cards.” 

“ But there’s only two of us,” replied the broker. “ Hadn’t 
we better sce which shall marry the widow. We'll draw lots.” 

“ Lots! O, that aint funny, and it’s over too quick. I have it. 
Suppose we decide it by cards—whist, and the widow for the 
stakes 

“ What shall we do for partners ?” 

“ The old woman and the young one,” said Topham. 
woman plays whist ?” he asked of the widow. 

“T believe she does, sir.” 

“ And you ?”’ 

“ A little.” 

“ Very well ;—it’s arranged. Are you satisfied, Crabstick ?” 

“ Yes—perfectly.” 

“ Well, then, Fanny, or Julia, or Mary Ann, tell ’em to clear 
away the things aad set out the card-table. Anything for a quict 
life. Hurry, now; I’m all impatience.” 

After the removal of dinner—when the brief twilight had merged 
in darkness, the candles were lit, and the old housekeeper, in her 
ceremonial attire, sat down as Crabstick’s partner, while Topham 
had the pretty Fanny for his vis-a-vis. The game was skilfully 
played, but Fortune decided in favor of youth and beauty. Top- 
ham had won the widow. 

“I wish you joy, sir,” said the housekeeper. 

“ Not before it’s wanted, ma’am,” replied Topham. “ The half 
million is mine—but where’s the grace and beauty that I once 
swore should illuminate my household when I surrendered my 
free heart ?” 

“Topham,” said the broker, “if you’re sick of the bargain, 
why don’t you sell out? You can’t come into possession for 
some time—and your creditors are pressing. Now, I’ll give you 
fifty thousand, cash, and take the widow off your hands.” 

“ Fifty thousand and liberty, eh ?” cried Topham, catching at 
the idea. 

“Stay!” said Mrs. Brenton, who was already in love with 


“ Old 


“The portrait, the portrait, Madonna !” 

“Y’ve heard it said that portraits were not always like,” replied 
the lady. “Had you not better consult the original before 
deciding ?” 

“ Bat how can I?” 

“ By looking at me,” said the lady, casting down her eyes. 

“You, Fanny! What’s the meaning of this? Plots and strat- 
agems! Mrs. Fidget, you can enlighten us. Speak! I charge 
you, on your allegiance, and tell me who my pretty partner is.” 

“Old Mr. Brenton’s daughter-in-law and heiress, sir,” replied 
the housekeeper, “ Mrs. Fanny Brenton.” 

“ That was—Mrs. Jack Topham that is—to be. Crabstick, I 
refuse your offer. Fifty thousand! one flash of her black eye is 
worth the money. If she hadn’t a dollar, a half million wouldn’t 
make me give her up.” 

So that was the upshot of the affair—the broker was dis- 
comfited—and the queer man’s queer will made a very happy 
couple. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ay May. A Story of Things Actual and Possible. Marr Sa. Bos- 
ton : Phillipe, Sampson & Co, Federhen & Co. New York: J. 0. Derby. 
PP 
This story would probably have never seen the light buat for the prodigious 
success of the romance of Mrs. Stowe, to whom the work was attributed erro- 
neously on its first appearance. Mary Langdon is a nom de plume which re- 
mains to be translated into a proper name. It is a well written and exciting 
book, having for its machinery the domestic institution of the South. Though 
it contains much of the “‘ actual,” it has far too much of the barely “ possible’ 
for a work of art. Its success is already established beyond question. 


Lessons rv Lanauacs; or, Elements of English Grammar. By Davin B. 

7 A. M. and Bens. P. Tweep, A.M. New York: Daniel Burgess & 

18mo. pp. 125. 

This work, by authors of established reputation, supplies, we think, the 
want long felt for a philosophical and yet simple elementary work on the Eng- 
lish language. We believe it was Bulwer who said, ‘“‘ Nobody heard of English 
grammar till Lindley Murray invented it.”” Since Murray’s time we have had 
grammars enough, but with none have we been better pleased than with that 
under notice. 


Jatt Jounnat; or, Five Years in the British Prisons. By Miecuxty. 

Office of the New York Citizen. pp. 370. 12mo. 

The journal of a man of the talent and character of John Mitchell, a “ reb- 
el’ in British parlance, as John Hancock was once, cannot fail to be perused ~ 
with interest, not only by his countrymen here, but by all who sympathize 
with patriotism and courage. It describes strange and unfamiliar scenes in 
the most vivid manner. 


Waat Nor. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 

This is the rather quaint title of a work by Mrs. Mary A. Denison, a pop- 
ular contributor to our own journals, and well known as a newspaper writer of 
great industry and ability. The subjects are various, and the style fluent and 
picturesque. Some of her scenes are quite melo-dramatically effective. Mrs. 
Denison deserves to take a high rank among the female writeraof America. 
Unlike some feminine celebrities, she never courts attention by vulgarity and 
effrontery. 


You savs Hsagp or Turm. 


This is the quaint title of a volume of some three hundred and fifty pages, 
just issued by Redfield, of New York. It gives gossiping and anecdotical bi- 
ographical sketches of more than forty celebrities, European and American, 
male and female, who have illustrated various branches of art and the differ- 
ent professions. The book is a pleasant complement to Redfield’s well known 
publication, ‘‘ Men of Our Times.” A fine head of Vernet faces the title-page. 


Parent Orrice Report. 

We are indebted to the Commissioner of Patents, for copies of his Report 
for the year 1853, on the subject of Agriculture. The volume is neatly got up 
and hand ly illustrated. It contains a large number of letters, reports 
and articles, representing fully the agricultural condition of the country and 
furnishing many valuable statistics. 

Sovrawarp Ho! A Spell of Sunshine. By W. Gimore Souus. New York: 

Redfield. 1854. l2mo. pp. 472. 

This is a collection of tales, historical, legendary and romantic, of various 
interest, character and power, ingeniously linked together by the introduction 
of a set of travelling companions on a steamboat trip, who relate them by 
turns. Mr. Simms has won an honorable name in American literature, and his 
genius bears the stamp of nationality. Anything from his pen is sure to com- 
mand a warm welcome from the public. 


Tar Companion ; containing exertises in the Orthography, Deriva- 
tion and Classification of English Words,etc. By Rurvs W. Bausy. Phii- 


adelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. Boston: Tappan & Whittemore. l2mo. 
PP- 
This is on tt it, and a sefal one, to familiarize the student with the 


deri ri ink and power of the English language, and while impart- 
ing a vast amount of knowledge, it cannot fail to create an interest in a study 
which, ag te author justly remarks, “is the study of philosophy, of history, 
of morala. We may read a nation’s history in a nation’s words.’ 
WEBSTER AND HIS Masrer-ptecrs. By Rev. B. F. Terrr. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pe 1044. Auburn and Buffalo: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. Boston: Cros- 
y & Nichols. 1854. 

Tt was a very happy idea to combine with a weil written life of the great 
American statesman, jurist and orator, a choice selection of his most cele- 
brated efforts, illustrating every variety of his style and every phase of his 
career. The complete edition of bis works is too cumbrous and costly to com- 
mand general circulation, while this memorial of his life and genius it within 
the reach of every man of moderate means. 


THE “SWALLOW OF THE SEA.” 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in his sermon on the loss of the 
Arctic, said: “‘ Daring the past twelve months, more than 4000 
American vessels, including those on the lakes and rivers, have 
been lost. This is no minister’s calculation, who is not expected 
to know anything of such matters, but has been computed by 
those who are expected to feei these losses most severely. Du- 
ring the same length of time, the number of vessels lost through- 
out the whole world was 10,000. Can it be said that it was chance 
alone that has caused the United States to furnish 4000 out of the 
10,000 that have been lost? Up to the year 1850, the average 
number of vessels lost all over the world averaged 3000 a vear. 
The amount of insurance paid by the Marine Insurance Compa- 
nies in New York, last year, amounted to $12,000,090. The 
losses on land by railroads and otherwise amounted to $18, 000, ovv, 
making the total loss, by land and sea, to be $30,000,000." 


BY GRACE FLETCHER. 
He mounte s high tower in his mind, and looks out, far and wide. Many 
solitary figures, he perceives, are creeping through the streeta; many solitary 
figures out on heaths. and roads, and lying under haystacks. But the figure |, 
that Me see 
bridges, loo! 
dark, dar 
clings with 
oe 
| 
| | 
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POINT ALDERTON, BOSTON HARBOR. 
This is a high bluff or point of land, situated at the outermost 


_—< Boston harbor, about nine miles from the city. The light- 


seen in our picture is the Boston outer light, and between 
it and Point Alderton is the entrance to the harbor. The land to 
the left slopes till it forms Nantasket Beach. The high cliff behind 
the light-house is part of the Great Brewster. Point Alderton is 
a high cliff, nearly perpendicular, the summit of which affords 
pasturage for sheep cows. 


POINT ALDERTON, BOSTON HARBOR. 


FAIRMOUNT WATER WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 

The two drawings of Fairmount and the Schuylkill which we 
herewith present to our readers, are taken from a new point, by 
Mr. Devereux, our Philadelphia artist, and they will convey at 
once a truthful delineation of the delightful scenes in the ncigh- 
borhood of the water works. Philadelphia was the first city in the 
United States that possessed water works, steam — being 
used to produce a supply previous vo the erection of the present 
works at Fairmount. They have served as a model for all im- 


es 
: 


provements of this kind since mado in this country. Next follow- 
ed New York with her superior Croton, then last, though not 
least in the scale of greatness, came our own Boston with her co- 
pious supply of Cochituate. The Fairmoant Water Works from 
which the city of Philadelphia is supplied with water, are situated 
on the east bank of the Schuylkill River, a short distance above 
the boundary line of the city proper, at which place a water power 
was obtained by the erection of a dam across the Schu ikill Riv- 
er. This dam was wuilt by sinking wooden cribs filled with 
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GENERAL VIEW OF FAIRMOUNT WATER WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 


stones ; it is 1248 feet long, being founded upon rock, which 
is bare at low tide, and the remainder being sunk through mud to 
rock, in some places to the depth of thirty fect below high tide. 
This dam was erected in 1819, and has successfully withstood 
seven freshets, in two instances having as much as ten and a half 
feet of water flowing over it. The water backed up by the dam 
is condacted into a forebay on the back and east side of the mill 
buildings, the whole of which forebay, as well as the site upon 
which the mill buildings stand, was excavated from the solid 
rock. The length of this race or forebay is four hundred and 
nineteen feet, and the depth of the excavation necessary to form 


it was sixty feet. The forebay is ninety feet wide, and six feet 
deep below the - of the dam, which allows a passage of the 
water to the mill buildings, on its west side, to the wheels, which 
discharge the water into the river below. The mill building is of 
stone, two hundred and thirty-eight feet long and fifty-six feet 
wide, divided into twelve apartments, four of which contain cight 
double acting forcing pumps. These wheel pumps are each calcu- 
lated to raise into the reservoir about one and a half million gal- 
lons of water per twenty-four hours. The water in the reservoirs, 
when they are full, is one hundred and two feet above low tide in 
the Schuylkill, and fifty-six feet above the highest land in the city. 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED RELICS OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


The reservoirs are built of stone, and contain 22,031,976 ale gal- 
lons. During 1850, the supply of water to the city and lower 
districts averaged for the year, 4,785,338 ale gallons daily. For 
the months of June and July, however, it was 6,247,209 gallons 
per day, furnished to 27,550 water tenants. In the city there are 
648 water hydrants for use in case of fire, and in the lower dis- 
tricts 272 more. The amount of water rents for 1851, was 
$138,874 42. The water works at Fairmount were started July 
Ist, 1832, and from the commencement to December 31st, 1850, 
including the cost of erection, the yearly additions to the works 
and extension of iron pipes yearly, they have cost $1,615,169 82. 


[For description, see page 356.] 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LINES TO A FRIEND. 


° BY H. 0. WILEY. 


A single leaf, a single line, 
Where fancy, wit and wisdom shine, 
Were worth whole tomes of rhymes like mine. 


One man of sense, who grandly schools 
His own rich heart to wisdom’s rules, 
Is worth a continent of fools. 


A single smile, from one held dear, 
That comes the waiting heart to cheer, 
Is worth the sunshine of a year. 


The goodness that in man doth dwell, 
The worth of one who loveth well, 
Is all the wisdom earth can tell. 


A single friend, the heart can trust, 
Of gentle soul and judgment just, 
Outweighs Golconda’s diamond dust. 


0, friend of mine, the days that were, 
Of disappointed hope and care— 
Are through thy friendship made more fair. 


Though I have trod a toilsome way, 
By false illusions led astray, 
Made idols but to find them clay ; 


Though hoped-for pleasure proved a cross, 
And fancied gd@d turned out but dross, 
Since thou art found, there is no loss. 


Far in this world of toil and pain, 
He hath not struggled all in vain, 
Who but one worthy friend doth gain. 


> 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE REGICIDE JUDGE'S NIECE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Aurnovues the first weck in autumn was not past, a damp and 
piercing northeast wind, which had commenced blowing early in 
the morning, and which, at the approach of night, increased in vi- 
olence, made the fire burning in one of those large, cavernous fire- 
places, common at that time in the houses of New England, by no 
means ungrateful. 

A heavy rain which had been threatening for hours, set in soon 
after dark, which was at intervals dashed against the windows by 
the fury of the blast. It was, in truth, a wild night, and such as 
few would have been tempted to brave, unless compelled by 
necessity. 

Among those who formed a circle round the ruddy fire, were 
two who would scarcely fail to have attracted attention. One 
of these was seated by a table, on which was a large family Bible 
with ponderous clasps. He was about sixty years of age, and at 
the first glance, owing to the snowy whiteness of his hair, might 
have been taken for a man ten years older. His features, which 
were of a noble cast, were expressive of firmness and decision, 
approaching to sternness ; yet occasionally as he sat in his massive 
oaken chair, with one hand resting on the Bible, and a look in his 
keen bright eyes which showed that his thoughts were far away, a 
shade of regretful sadness would steal over his countenance, soft- 
ening its austere and rigid lines. 

It might be that in thought he had gone back to the time when 
he sat in judgment on a crowned head—that the sad and handsome 
face, on which, even from early boyhood, had rested the shadow 
of his melancholy fate, had risen up before him, for he had con- 
sented to the doom of Charles I., pronounced by the unbending 
Bradshaw. 

Edith Ludlow, the daughter of a sister who had been dead 
many years, sat at the same table, busily plying her needle. The 
close brown cap, which held in bondage a profusion of rich brown 
hair, might have proved too severe a test to the beauty of ono 
with a complexion less pure and features less finely moulded ; but 
the face which looked out from the soft shade of encircling lawn 
could not have looked lovelier, had it been surrounded by spark- 
ling gems. Neither did the grave colors of her dress, as prescribed 
by the austere rules, and sanctioned by the custom of the Puritans, 
seem in the slightest degree to impair, but rather to harmonize 
with the chaste style of a beauty, which might well have borne to 
be reproduced in marble. 

Now, her thoughts, like her uncle’s, had wandered far away 
from the comfortable fireside where they sat in the midst of kind 
friends ; but it was the living, not the dead, which they had sum- 
moned before her. She bad long been beloved by # young man 
by the name of John Pemberton, who might even then be on New 
England soil. The attachment, which was mutual, was not coun- 
tenanced by her uncle, nor indeed by any of her friends ; Pember- 
ton’s father having been among the warmest adherents of Charles 
IL, and bexing taken an active part in the Restoration. There 
was another, a zealot of their own sect, whom they wished her to 
marry. 

The younger Pemberton, without forsaking either the religious 
or political principles in which he had been educated, had learned 
to regard the opposite party with s comparatively liberal and tol- 
erant spirit. How far his love for Edith Ladlow had gone to- 


wards softening his prejudices, it would be hard to say. 

There were besides these two (the uncle and niece), Mr. Wood- 
ford, the owner of the mansion which afforded them s0 comfort- 
able a shelter, his wife and several children, the eldest of whom was 
a lad of fifteen. With them the regicide judge and his niece had 
found a temporary home. 


The storm continued to rage with unabated fury, the rain pour- 
ing in torrents, and the wind howling drearily through the branch- 
es of a few sturdy trees which partially sheltered the northern 
wing of the building. No other sound broke the silence, for Mr. 
Woodford and his family, finding that their venerable guest was 
in a meditative mood, abstained from conversing with each other, 
lest they should disturb him. 

Suddenly the sound of a horse’s feet was heard above the war- 
ring of the elements. It roused the attention of all present. 

“Who can be abroad on such a wild night as this ?”’ said Mr. 
Woodford, rising and going to a window. But the darkness with- 
out was too dense for the eye to penetrate. 

The sound, as it approached nearer, denoted that the rider was 
urging his horse at the top of his speed. In a minute more the 
horseman dashed up to the front entrance, and throwing the reins 
over his horse’s neck, unceremoniously entered the house. From 
his hat, over which was bound a handkerchief (a necessary pre- 
caution when exposed to so fierce a wind), and from his thick 
horseman’s cloak, the water ran in streams to the floor. 

Goffe, who at his entrance rose from his chair, stood regarding 
him in a manner which seemed to demand a solution of his appa- 
rent incivility. Edith, who had also risen, at once recognized him. 
It was John Pemberton who stood before them. 

“General,” said he, addressing Goffe by the title he had borne 
when he served under Cromwell, “I have come to warn you of 
impending danger. Scarce half an hour since I learned that you 
are not included in the act of indemnity, and in a few minutes one 
of the king’s officers, with two attendants, will be here to arrest 
you.” 

By this time Pemberton had removed his hat, and Goffe then 
knew who it was that addressed him. 

“John Pemberton,” said he, “your father was a malignant, 
and for doing what I deemed my duty, was bitter against me, 
which makes your kindly warning the more worthy of my grate- 
ful thanks. My friends,” turning to Mr. and Mrs. Woodford, 
“can you tell me where I can go to escape my enemies ?” 

“T can think of no place to which you can flee for safety,” re- 
plied Mr. Woodford. “If you are not found here, every house 
in the village will be searched. I know not what can be done.” 

“ There is no time for delay,” said Pemberton. 

“Even now I hear the clatter of horses’ feet,’”’ said Edith. 
“They draw nigh, and will soon be at the door. Better brave 
the storm,” she added, turning to her uncle, “than to fall into 
their hands.” 

“ General,” said Mrs. Woodford, taking a lighted candle, “I 
will conduct you to the only place which will afford any chance of 
concealment.” 

The two left the apartment. Mrs. Woodford led the way to 
what was called the “spare chamber.” It was a large, square 
room, in one corner of which was a bed with green stuff curtains. 
There was no other furniture, except a table and half a dozen 
clumsy-looking chairs, with high, stiff backs, two of which were 
placed under each of the windows. Owing to the scantiness of 
the furniture, and the bare white floor and walls, the apartment 
had a peculiarly chill and desolate aspect. Only one door was 
visible except that by which they entered. Being partly open, it 
revealed a cupboard, on the shelves of which was nothing except 
a few jars and some bundles of dried herbs. Nought was to be 
seen suggestive of any place of concealment. 

“ At the head of the bed,” said Mrs. Woodford, “there is a 
closet, and as its entrance is hidden by the bed-curtains, its exis- 
tence may not be suspected.” 

As she spoke, she shoved the bed from the wall, and he silently 
entered. Having restored the bed to its original place, she re- 
turned to the room where the family was seated round the fire, as 
quietly, to all appearance, as if nothing unusual had happened. 
John Pemberton was already gone, though previous to his depar- 
ture, he had found opportunity to speak a few words with Edith. 

At the same moment that Mrs. Woodford resumed her place at 
the fireside, the door was thrown open and a man in high-top boots 
and spurs that jingled at every step, and with a cloak trimmed 
with tarnished silver lace thrown over his shoulders, entered the 
room. He was followed by two others similarly attired. Mr. 
Woodford rose at their entrance, and advanced to meet them. 

A tempestuous night,” said he who had first entered, and whose 
name was Billingsford. 

“Tt is so,” said Mr. Woodford. 

“ Fit neither for man nor beast to be abroad,” said Billingsford ; 
“and as we cannot find that there is an inn within several miles 
of here, tempted by the light which shone from the windows, we 
thought we would call and wait till the storm was over.” 

“We never deny hospitality to the traveller,” replied Mr. 
Woodford. 

“T am glad to find you hospitably disposed,” returned Billings- 
ford, “ for as we have ridden hard, our horses would be none the 
worse if they were under cover.” 

“They shall be cared for,” was Mr. Woodford’s answer. 
“James,” said he, speaking to his son, “ take the lantern and lead 
the horses to the stable.” 

“Go with him, Barnes, and keep an cyo on him,” said 
Billingsford, addressing one of his companions in a low voice; 
“ for if they mistrust our business, he will have a hint from some 
of ’em, to warn the traitorous rebel, who may find means to give 
us the slip.” 

Barnes offered accordingly to assist James in taking care of the 
horses, and the other two, having divested themselves of their 
outer garments, were invited to sit by the fire. 

“Don’t care if we do,” said Billingsford; “and as we might 
go farther and fare worse, I shouldn’t wonder if we concluded to 

take up our quarters here for the night.” 


As he said this, his keen glance, for a single breath, was fasten- 
ed, first on Edith and then on Mrs. Woodford. Edith was con- 
scious of the momentary scrutiny, which sought to mark the ef- 
fect of his words, though she did not raise her eyes from her sew- 
ing. Her heart gave a sudden bound, and a few of the next 
stitches were set sadly awry, but there was no perceptible sign of 
emotion. Mrs. Woodford, who, knowing that if they remained 
all night the green-curtained bed in the spare chamber was the 
only one which could be offered to Billingsford, moved uneasily 
in her chair; but as her countenance remained unchanged, the 
movement was unheeded, and he congratulated himself that he 
and his companions were regarded in no other light than as trav- 
ellers, whom the violence of the storm had compelled to seek for 
shelter. 

More than once Mrs. Woodford rose, with the intention of slip- 
ping from the room, and apprising their imprisoned guest of the 
determination of their unwelcome visitors to remain all night, and 
of the necessity there was of one of them occupying the bed con- 
tiguous to the closet; byt finding how narrowly she was watched, 
she was obliged to abandon her design. 

An hour or more after their arrival, Mr. Woodford remarked 
that it was growing late. ‘Mr. Billingsford,” said he, addressing 
his wife, “will sleep in the spare chamber, I suppose.”’ 

“Yes,” she replied, and hastily rising, she remarked that she 
would go and see if everything was in readiness. 

“If it is the room where I am to sleep,” said Billingsford, “I 
will go with you and judge for myself ;” and without waiting for 
Mrs. Woodford’s permission, he rose and followed her up stairs. 

“ As I saw a light in one of the chambers, as we approached 
the house, “said he, “I suppose you have some guest, who was 
about to seek the sweets of repose.” 

“This is the chamber where you saw the light,” she replied. 
“Tremember that I had occasion to come here for something 
about the time you arrived.” 

She said this in as careless and indifferent a manner as she 
could assume. She saw, however, that he did not feel satisfied. 

“‘ And this is the place where I am to sloep ?” said he. 

“ As it is the best room and the best bed in the house, we could 
do no less than to offer it to you. There are others, and if you 
please you can choose between them.” 

“ Thank you ; the very thing I intend todo. Barnes !—Lock- 
ley !—do you hear ?” he cried, in a voice which re-echoed through 
the large, desolate-looking room. 

“We do,” was the response. 

“See, then, that no one leaves this house. Be vigilant, or an 
alarm may be given and the traitor will be rescued. Barnes, let 
it be your task to guard the front entrance, while Lockley sees 
that no one leaves by any other.” 

“The violence of the tempest,” said Mrs. Woodford, “ will 
prove a better guard than your sentinels. It blows a hurricane. 
One would scarce dare to tempt its fary. I wait your pleasure. 
Are you ready to look at the other rooms *” 

“Yes; and if you dare to pass over a place large enough for a 
rabbit to burrow in, you will bitterly rue it. “Those who shicld a 
traitor may meet a traitor’s doom, great as is the clemency of his 
most gracious majesty.” 

“The house was built to convene the family. Hiding-places 
were not provided, it not being supposed that they would be want- 
ed. As you will readily see, there are no intricate passages—no 
thick walls for hidden recesses.” 

Billingsford followed his conductress from one room to another, 
neither of which, as he saw by a glance, could by any possible 
means afford a place of concealment. 

“ We will return to the room where I saw the light,” said he. 
“ After all, that must be the place.” 

Mrs. Woodford trembled with apprehension as he took the can- 
dle into his own hand and passed slowly along the whole length 
of a wooden partition which divided it from an adjoining room, 
examining it narrowly as he went. She thought it probable he 
would continue his scrutiny along the wainscot, which wou!d nat- 
urally lead him on to the door concealed behind the curtains. 
But the wainscot not being broken into panels like the partition, 
presented a smooth surface, so he contented himself by letting 
the light of the candle fall upon it, as he crossed the chamber. 
He then took a second look into the cupboard,‘as well as under 
the bed, and finished by slashing Mrs. Woodford’s well-preserved 
bed-curtains with his sword, she, in the meantime expecting 
that some unlucky rent would disclose the closet door. 

“Do you choose this chamber,” said Mrs. Woodford ; “ or will 
one of the others suit you better ?” 

“T will lodge here.” 

“ Then I wish you a good night and a sound sleep.” 

She would have been loth for him to know how devoutly she 
wished the last, as any slight noise made by their imprisoned guest 
might betray his proximity. 

“ Good night,” said he, in return; “and be so obliging as to 
send Barnes to me.” 

“ The dull-headed, superstitious dolt,” he muttered to himself, 
after Mrs. Woodford was gone, “ can never remember what is ex- 
pected of him without having his memory jogged by the jingle of 
silver coin in his pocket. 1’ll warrant I sha’n’t get his promise 
to keep awake to-night for less than five night shillings.” 

By midnight the family had sought their different places of 
rest, and the silence remained unbroken, save by the low moaning 
of the expiring tempest, and now and then by Barnes, who could 
be heard pacing the floor with slow and measured tread. 

Lockley, who thought he had remained long enough at his post 
in the back part of the house, ventured to join his comrade, and 
seating himself in the great arm-chair, was soon oblivious to all 
that was passing around him. 
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As Barnes continued to pace the floor, superstitious fancies be- 
gan to assail him. The ghastly form of one who in early life had 
been his friend, and who subsequently, on the battle-field, had fall- 
en by his hand, rose up before him. At last, even his own shad- 
ow, dimly defined on the wall, and of gigantic proportions, as it 
moved along by his side, nodding and wavering in the fitful fire- 
light, appeared to assume towards him an attitude of menace. 
The fancy grew upon him, till, unable to endure it longer, he 
roused his sleeping companion, whom the remaining part of the 
night he compelled to share his vigils. 

An early and plentiful breakfast was prepared for the three 
unwelcome guests, and by the time the sun was fairly above the 
horizon they were ready to depart. They did not leave the village 
till they had searched every house ; and though the inhabitants of 
each were closely questioned, nothing satisfactory was elicited. 

They had proceeded only a short distance beyond the outskirts 
of the village, when they were met by a man on horseback, with 
whom they held a short though earnest consultation. They then 
went their way, and the man, spurring his horse into a brisk trot, 
rode directly to Mr. Woodford’s. 

The sun was at its meridian, and the family was at the dinner- 
table when he rode up to the door. Goffe had not yet ventured 
to leave the chamber in convenient contiguity to his hiding- 
place. 

A sudden flush, succeeded by a death-like pallor, overspread 
the countenance of Edith Ludlow, as she caught a glance of the 
new-comer when he passed the window. 

“Do you know him, Edith ?” inquired Mrs. Woodford, who had 
noticed those marks of agitation. 

“It is Abel Gwinton,” she replied. “I thought he was in 
England. What ill wind could have blown him hither ?” 

“ Nay, Edith,” said Mr. Woodford, “ you should ask what good 
wind has blown him hither. He is one of those who, having put 
his hand to the plough, did not look back. An interview with 
him will be a season of refreshment to your uncle.” 

“ You are deceived concerning him, and so is my uncle. He is 
a hypocrite, and as cruel as he is cunning and deceitful. If he 
should inquire for my uncle, do not, I beg of you, let him know 
that he is here. He will not hesitate to betray him into the hands 
of his enemies, 

She was prevented from saying what she intended, for at that 
moment Abel Gwinton entered the room. His personal appear- 
ance justified what Edith had said of him. Small, restless eyes, 
coarse features, unsurrounded by any of those lines of good hu- 
mor which might have softened their harshness, and even render- 
ed them agreeable, together with a sallow, almost cadaverous 
complexion, which his closely cropped hair failed to relieve, while 
it fully exhibited the outlines of an ill-shaped head, formed an 
ensemble which must have been particularly repulsive to every 
one who had not imagined that the sanctity of his character was 
such as to more than counterbalance his personal defects. 

They had all risen from the table previous to his entrance, 
while Edith, who had instinctively shrunk back, was at first shield- 
ed from his view. A change of place by one of those composing 
the group revealed her to him. 

“ You are surprised, though not pleased, Edith Ludlow, at my 
sudden and unexpected appearance—is it not so?” said he, ad- 
vancing towards her and offering to take her hand, which she pre- 
vented by quickly drawing back. 

“You well knew before you came,” she replied, “that your 
presence could only give me pain.” 

“‘ Nay, Edith, I hoped for better things of you; but I see that 
you still have a hankering for those lying vanities which prove a 
snare to the unwary. John Pemberton, with his silken doublet, 
plumed hat and ruffles of fine linen, has found favor in your sight, 
while poor Abel Gwinton is despised, because, giving heed to the 
rebukes of conscience, he dares not, even to obtain the approba- 
tion of the fair Edith, dress his poor, perishable frame in sumptu- 
ous apparel. My worthy friends, I pray you pardon me,” said he, 
turning to Mr. and Mrs. Woodford, “for neglecting, in joy at 
again beholding the maiden, who, even in my boyhood was the de- 
light of my eyes and the joy of my heart, to tender you the hand 
of friendship.” 

“Where no offence is intended, no pardon is required,” said 
Mr. Woodford, as he shook Gwinton’s offered hand, while Mrs. 
Woodford seized the opportunity to invite him to partake of the 
viands, which still plentifully crowned the board. 

“ Having already dined, I have no need of refreshment,” he re- 
plied; “but if I can have a few moments’ private conference with 
this maiden, I shall be much beholden to you.” 

Mr. Woodford immediately withdrew, followed by his wife and 
children. 

“ Now, Edith Ludlow,” said he, the moment they were alone, 
‘and casting aside the wheedling demeanor and affected meekness 
he had assumed, “now, Edith Ludlow, tell me where your 
uncle is.” 

“ That is what I don’t choose to tell you.” 

“ Not choose to tell me—me, one of his dearest friends ?” 

“ You have professed to be one of his dearest friends.” 

“Can you prove to the contrary ?” : 

“Twill not say thatIcan. It is hard to trace hypocrisy through 
its tortuous and mazy paths.” 

“ That is bold language,” said he, with bitter emphasis. 

“ It is bold, and it is true.” 

“ Well, since you don’t choose to tell me where your uncle is, 
I will tell you that I already know.” 

“ Know?” replied Edith, with a startled look. The next mo- 
ment, however, she said, with a forced calmness, “you have no 
means of knowing.” 

“ Trifles sometimes betray. You should be more careful to con- 


” 


ceal the tokens of his being here. That staff, with its quaintly 
carved top, which stands behind the door, was a present to him 
from my father. He would not leave this house without taking 


it with him. I, moreover, have means of information, such as 
you know not of. It is worse than useless to attempt to deceive 
me.” 


“In one thing I’ve never attempted to deceive you ; as you well 
know, I never professed to regard you except with aversion.” 


“You saytruly. Ihave long ceased to even hope that you will 
return my love; and what I know I cannot gain, I shall cease to 
strive for.” 

“ With all my heart, I thank you for saying so.” 

“Nay, spare your thanks, my fair Edith ; for though I cease to 
attempt to gain your love, you shall be my wife, or the gory head 
of your uncle shall be placed above London bridge, where many 
a traitor’s head has been placed already.” 

“ You cannot mean as you say. You think to frighten me into 
a compliance with what I can never do. The last deep sleep be- 
neath the clods of the valley would be sweet, as a refuge from 
such a fate.” 

“ An alternative which it will not be in your power to choose. 
What I have said, I will do.” 

“ Well do I know that you are base enough to do all, and more 
than all you have threatened.” 

“‘ Beware how you provoke me too far, or I may, as you intimate, 
do more than I have yet threatened.” 

“Do not forget that to Him who has said to the raging sea, 
‘ Here shall thy proud waves be stayed,’ it is easy to make your 
words a vain and idle boast.” 

“ And you, my Edith, must not forget what Ihave said. Fare- 
well—we shall soon meet again.” 

And they did meet again, ere another rising sun. 

In less than a minute after Gwinton was gone, his parting words 
still ringing a death-knell in the ears of Edith, her uncle entered 
the room. 

“ Abel Gwinton has been here ?”’ he said. 

“ He has.” 

“ And you neglected to bring him to my presence.” 

“I purposely avoided it. He is leagued with those who seek 
your blood.” 

He shook his head incredulously. 

“T will repeat what he said, and then you may judge for 
yourself.” 

He listened to her attentively, yet was not convinced. 

“He had recourse to what he deemed harmless artifice, that he 
might gain your consent to marry him. My confidence in him 
continues to be unwavering. Believe me, my dear niece, when I 
tell you that Abel Gwinton would sooner part with his right hand 
than injure a single hair of my head.” 

“If it was an artifice it was a most cruel one,” replied Edith ; 
“and could only have emanated from a cruel heart.” 

She did not pursue the subject: she had heretofore had some 
experience of the tenacity with which he adhered to preconceived 
notions. 

Early in the evening, Mr. Woodford, who had been several 
miles from home, returned in much alarm. A kinsman of his, 
who kept a wayside inn, had called to him as he was passing, and 
told him he had something he wished to communicate to him. 
About one o’clock, he said, three travellers stopped at the inn and 
called for dinner. About an hour after their arrival they were 
joined by a fourth, who, though at first they appeared not to know 
him, was, as he afterwards found, in their confidence. He was 
the more surprised at their good fellowship, as the three first, in 
imitation of the cavaliers of that period, were dressed in a jaunty, 
dashing style, while the apparel of the other, both in color and 
make, was in conformity to the severe simplicity of the Puritans. 

They were all somewhat taciturn while he was present; but 
while they were at dinner, he having left the room, his daughter, 
who was in an adjoining room, happened to overhear something 
which made her determine to listen. They spoke low, and though 
a great deal escaped her, she heard enough to make out that the 
three who had first arrived had been to Mr. Woodford’s, seeking 
for some one, whom they had not been able to find, and that with 
an armed escort sufficient for the purpose, they were going to re- 
turn late in the evening, and not give up the search, till, as they 
said, they had hunted the old fox from his den, even if they were 
obliged to raze the house to its foundation. They hoped, howev- 
er, that, owing to their recent visit, they would be off their guard, 
so that he they were in pursuit of would fall readily into their 
hands. 

“On my way home,” said Mr. Woodford, after he had related 
what his kinsman had told him, “a letter was handed me, from 
a friend in New Haven, who, alarmed that General Goffe was not 
included in the act of indemnity, thought it would be his safer 
way to go thither.” 

After a short discussion, all came to the conclusion that he must 
set out atonce. A man in the neighborhood was engaged to ac- 
company him, as the absence of Mr. Woodford or his son might 
excite supicion. 

Everything was in readiness for the journey, and the stern old 
Puritan, with a voice choked with emotion, bade farewell to those 
who had for many months given him a home, and then, laying his 
hand on the bowed head of Edith, he gave her his blessing. The 
next minute, he and the kind neighbor who was to go with him 
were on their way. 

Unlike the preceding evening, the air was clear and mild, and the 
heavens were gemmed with myriads of stars. Mr. Woodford and 
his family and Edith Ludlow sat together in silent expectation. 
The hour-glass on the mantel-shelf had been turned for the third 
time since sunset, when a faint sound was heard in the distance. 


“They are coming at last,” said Mr. Woodford ; “let us meet 
them calmly and without fear.” 

But, as the sound drew nearer, instead of the loud, rushing 
noise, such as is made by a company of horsemen, the quick, fu- 
rious tramp of a single steed was heard. Edith thought of John 
Pemberton. He might again be coming to warn them of the im- 
pending danger, and her heart throbbed wildly. In a few seconds 
the horse had stopped, not in front of the house, but at the stable 
door. 

“ What can it mean?” said Mr. Woodford, hastening after his 
son, who had already left the room. 

They found the horse trembling in every limb, but his rider was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“This is the horse that Billingsford rode here to-day,” said 
James. “I noticed that he was a wild, high-mettled animal, and 
that he had considerable difficulty in managing him. Shall I lead 
him into the stable ?” 

“ Yes, and we will then go in search of therider. He may have 
been thrown, and perbaps fatally injured.” : 

The horse stood with his side pressed closely against the stable 
door, and as James caused him to turn round, so as to enable him 
to open it, he uttered an exclamation of horror. 

“ What is it ?”’ said his father. 

“See; the rider is here, trampled beneath the horse’s feet.” 

Mr. Woodford approached nearer, and beheld the body of a 
man lying on the ground, and what appeared singular, still grasp- 
ing the bridle-rein. On examination, thg reason of this was ob- 
vious. From some motive, perhaps to sécure a firmer hold, and 
thus more easily curb the headstrong animal, he had wound the 
bridle rein round his hand insucha manner that it could not readily 
be disengaged. This was now done by Mr. Woodford, and the 
next thing was to remove him from the shadow of the building. 
Then, as the starlight fell on the ghastly, upturned face, they saw 
that it was not Billingsford, as they had apprehended, but Abel 
Gwinton. Mrs. Woodford, impatient at the delay, went out to 
see what had happened. 

“Tt is Abel Gwinton,” said she, when she returned, in answer 
to the inquiring looks of Edith. ‘His horse has thrown him, and 
he is much injured—my husband thinks beyond recovery.” 

As he was borne past her, to be placed on a bed in an adjoining 
apartment, Edith, as she saw that the seal of death was on his 
countenance, recalled his parting words, ‘‘ We shall meet again.” 
She shrunk from again looking upon him, for the wild, frantic 
expression stamped on the harsh features made her sick at 
heart. 

In a few minutes the company of horsemen they were expecting 
arrived, headed by Billingsford. When Mr. Woodford, as they 
stood gathered’ round him who had so recently met a violent 
death, solemnly assured them that he whom they sought was not 
beneath his roof, but many miles distant, they were constrained to 
believe that what he said was true. Billingsford, who had per- 
suaded Gwinton to exchange horses with him, might experience 
a degree of remorse as he gazed on the lifeless form before him, 
for such was his haste to depart, that he could hardly allow time 
for the horses to rest, or the men to partake of some slight re- 
freshment. 

The foregoing events wrought a change in the feelings of the 
regicide judge. The more he reflected on the perfidy of Abel 
Gwinton, the more his heart warmed towards him whose timely 
warning had saved him from his enemies. 

In a few months afterward, in the house of the friend where, 
since his flight from Mr. Woodford’s, he had been secreted, 
and in the presence of himself and a few others, John Pem- 
berton and Edith Ludlow were united in the holiest of bands. 

THE INFLUENCE OF HOME, 

Our home influence is not a passing but an abiding one; and 
all-powerful for good or evil, for peace or strife, for happiness or 
misery. Each separate Christian home has been likened to a cen- 
tral sun, around which revolves a happy and united band of warm, 
loving hearts, acting, thinking, rejoicing and sorrowing together. 
Which member of the family group can say, I have no influence ? 
What sorrow or what happiness lies in the power of each! 
“A lighted lamp,” writes M’Cheyne, “is avery small thing, 
and it burns calmly and without noise, yet it giveth light to 
all who are within the house. And so there is a quiet intiuence 
which, like the flame of a scented lamp, fills many a home with 
light and fi ce. Such an influence has been beautifully com- 

to ‘a carpet, soft and deep, which, while it diffuses a look of 
ample comfort, deadens many a creaking sound. It is the curtain 
which from many a beloved form wards off at once the summer’s 
glow and the winter’s wind. It is the pillow on which sickness 
lays its head and forgets half its misery.’ This influence falls as 
the refreshing dew, the invigorating sunbeam, the fertilizing 
shower, shining on all with the mild lustre of moonlight, and har- 
monizing in one soft tint many of the discordant hues of a family 
picture.” — Reflector. 


FOOTE’S WIT. 

The rly Review for the current quarter gives many spec- 
imens of Foote’s wit. He was talking away one evening at the 
dinner table of a man of rank, when, at the point of one of his 
best stories, one of the party interrupted him suddenly with an 
air of most considerate apology, “1 beg your pardon, . Foote, 
but your handkerchief is half out of your pocket.” ‘“ Thank you, 
sir,” said Foote, replacing it, “ you know the company better than 
I do,” ‘and finished his joke. 

Dining when in Paris with Lord Stormont, that thrifty Scotch 
peer, then ambassador, as usual produced his wine in the smallest 
of decanters, and dispensed it in the smallest of glasses, enlarg- 
ing all the time on its exquisite growth and enormous age. “ It 
is very little of its age,” said Foote, holding up his small glass. 

Distressed on one occasion by a mercantile man of his acquain- 
tance, who had not only written a poem, but exacted a promise 
that he would listen to it, and who mercilessly stopped to tax him 
with inattention, even before advancing beyond the first pompous 
line, “‘ Hear me, O Phawbus, and ye Muses nine! pray, pray be 
attentive, Mr. Foote.” “Iam,” said Foote, “nine and one are 
ten; goon!” 
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COMPANION. 


RUSSIAN CARRIAGES. 


In Russia, besides the sledges, which are in daily and general 
use during the winter, they employ the same carriages used in 
other parts of Europe ; at Least this is the case in the great cities, 
where the aristocracy are getting more and more to adopt the 
fashions of France and Germany. The true Russian vehicles are 
always open ; only women and old men make use of covered car- 
riages. Among the vehicles in most common use, there are three 
particularly whose appearance strikes the eye of the stranger— 
the droshky, the teleka, and the kibitka. The droshky, repre- 
sented first on this page, is a sort of very* low and very narrow 
tilbury, and is particularly used by officers and young men. Al- 
though but one horse is ordinarily used, certain elegants add a 
second outside the shafts. The horses are matched in strength 
and form, but not in color. The postilion, who is a young man 
wearing the national costume, sits on one side or in front of the 
vehicle ; he is called the “crier,” because his principal duty is to 
warn pedestrians who might otherwise be run down by the drosh- 
ky, driven with the speed of an arrow over the frozen snow, which 
extinguishes the sound of the wheels. The fill-horse is always an 
excellent square trotter ; the other is used for show, and is called 
the “furious.” Shaking his long, natural or artificial mane, 

ed by his master, he bounds along, prancing or galloping by 

© side of his soberer comrade. The droshky, like most Russian 
carriages, is furnished with furs often of great value, but is other- 
wise quite plain. Our second engraving represents the teleka, a 
travelling carriage, employed by couriers, officers on missions, or 
travellers provided with a padroche—a document emanating from 
competent authorities, and which is always a recourse to the posts 
established by government. These last bear no resemblance to 
those met with in other countries of Europe, and their organiza- 
tion belongs to Russia itself. For their establishment the govern- 
ment builds a post-house, kept by one employee at every stage. 
All the nobles of the neighborhood are required to keep a number 
of horses and telekas proportioned to the importance of their do- 
mains, which is estimated by the number of their peasants. Gov- 
ernment employees, sent on missions, are served gratuitously 
with these carriages and horses, travellers furnished with the ne- 
cessary requisition, pay the postilion about two cents for a stage 
of four leagues ; they are, moreover, allowed to pass the night at 
the stations, on condition of making up a bed, and furnishing their 
meal with what they bring in the teleka. The emperor contents 
himself with keeping up the houses, lighting, warming them, and 
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paying the clerks who have charge of them. The horses em- 
Pom | for these journeys are of ordinary appearance, but very 
spirited. The Russian a never stops singing or talking to 
his horses, they climb all the hills at a gallop, and thus accom- 
plish about fifteen miles an hour. The kibitka, represented at 
the foot of the page, is less of a carriage than a wagon, and is 
employed only for commercial ow goa The trader who has to 
transport his wares, his cloths and furs to the fairs established 
over the whole surface of the empire, has no other means of con- 
veyance. Sometimes you see hundreds of kibitkas on the great 
roads paved with trunks of trees (like our corduroy roads), driven 
by a very few men. In this way all transportation of goods is 
carried on in Russia—the traders stopping at every hamlet where 
they have a chance of finding purchasers, 


THE EMOTION OF JOY. 

The effect of joy on the animal economy is that of a direct 
stimulus of a very powerful kind, which acts not only on the 
nerves, but on every 7" of the body; the action of the heart is 
excited, it “leaps with joy,” and the blood under its animating 
influence is propelled more liberally to the surface, therefore the 
“heart is light,’”’ and the minute blood-vessels of the skin become 
more injected ; the countenance is flushed and expanded, its ex- 
pression is brightened, and the face “beams with joy.” The 
whole body participates in this cheerful elasticity, its movements 
are quickened, the step is buoyant, and there is a desire to run, to 
jump, to laugh, to dance, to sing; in fact every n, every func- 
tion, and every limb, appears to be gladdened and invigorated b 
the happy moral condition. When the joyous excitement is sud- 
den and great, when the flow of joy is immoderate and violent, 
the consequence must be always prejudicial to health; in some 
instances the derangement is serious, and even fatal ; the nervous 
system being unduly excited, and the circulation unnaturally in- 
creased, there follows a corresponding degree of sensorial exhaus- 
tion, and the strength of the body is completely prostrated. Thus, 
as in intoxication from wine or spirits, the state of excitement is 
succeeded by depression, languor and lassitude. The very insig- 
nia of grief, sighing, sobbing and panting, frequently follow ex- 
travagant joy, and sometimes the countenance will turn pale, and 
the limbs refuse to support the body. There are instances on 
record in which culprits just at the point of execution have imme- 


diately expired on the announcement of a pardon. Valerius 
Maximus relates two anecdotes of matrons, who, in like manner, 
died of joy on seeing their sons return safe from the battle be- 
tween Hannibal and the Romans at the lake Thrasis; the one 
died while embracing her son, the other -had been misinformed, 
and was at that moment lamenting his death. Ancient history 
affords numerous examples of this sudden and fatal effect of joy. 
It is recorded of Chilo, a Spartan philosopher, one of the seven 
wise men of Greece, that on seeing his son obtain a victory at 
Olympia, he fell ee into his arms, and immediately ex- 

ired. ‘“ Excessive and sudden joy,” says Haller, “often kills by 
increasing the motion of the blood, and exciting a true apoplexy. 
A case in illustration of this remark is detailed by the late Dr. 
Mason Good. A gentleman who had consented to be nominated 
one of the executors in the will of an elderly person of consider- 
able property with whom he was scpudund, received a few years 
afterwards, and at a time when his own income was but limited, 
the unexpected news that the testator was dead, and had left him 
sole executor, ther with the whole of his property, amounting 
to three thousand a year. He arrived in London in great agita- 
tion; and on entering his own door, dropped down in a fit of 
apoplexy, from which he never entirely recovered ; for though he 
gained his mental and most of his corporeal faculties, his mind 
was shaken and rendered timid, and a paralysis so weakened his 
right side, that he was incapable of walking farther than a few 
steps. Joy is also a frequent cause of fainting, hysterics and con- 
vulsions ; and Pechlin, Burton, and other collectors of medical 
curiosities, refer to"numerous cases of mania, confirmed melan- 
choly, and catalepsy, originating in this impassioned emotion. If 
the subject be of a delicate and sensitive constitution, and more 
especially if he labors under any complaint of the heart, or is 
tainted with any predisposition to mental disorder, the conse- 
quences of the shock to the nervous system, by sudden and im- 
moderate joy, will always be attended with the utmost hazard. 
Could joy be employed as a medicine, administered with a due 
regard to time and measure, in drachm or minim doses, the ma- 
teria =o would be forsaken ; for, says the great Haller, “ Love, 
hope and joy promote perspiration, quicken the pulse, 
circulation, iaerease the appetite and facilitate the cure of - 
—Physiological Facts, 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
TENTH VOLUME. 

In announcing the Flag of our Union for the new year 1855, 
we deem it necessary to promise but little; the paper after nine 
years of unprecedented success is too well known to require any 
puffing. By liberal management its circulation has reached to so 
large an edition that, while we furnish the finest of paper and issue 
a journal entirely original, the products of the best and most pop- 
ular writers, we are yet able to furnish it at the same low rate as 
our cotemporaries. 

Three more numbers will complete the present volume, when 
we shall commence the new year with new type, a new dress 
throughout, and a new and elegant heading, the proprietor being 
resolved to make the tenth volume of the Flag superior to any of 
its predecessors. It will continue to give the same large amount 
of original and entertaining sketches, stories and novelettes, and 
fresh spirit will be imparted to its editorial department, which will 
be as heretofore under the immediate control and care of Mr. 
Ballou. Several new and popular writers have been engaged for 
the year, and the Flag will be improved in all departments. __ 

The same assiduity will be observed to exclude from its col- 
umns everything of an immoral or indelicate nature, so that parents 
need not fear to place it in the hands of their children, or maidens* 
to read aloud from its columns. It shall be a refined and acceptu- 
ble visitor to old and young, and freighted with pleasant reading 
and sound articles, embracing historical romances, pictures of so- 
cial life, anecdotes, gems of thought and wit and humor. 

By reference to our terms, on another page, it will be seen that 
any person who sends us sixteen subscribers will receive the sev- 
enteenth copy gratis. Subscribe early and have the numbers from 
the first of the year. Notwithstanding we printed a largely in- 
creased edition last January, yet it will be remembered that it was 
all exhausted at once, and we were obliged to disappoint many. 


Portrait or Mr. Garpner.—We should have given credit 
in our last week’s issue for a portrait of the new “ Know Noth- 
ing” governor elect, to Mr. Charles H. Brainard, the lithograph 
publisher of this city. 


Tus Scnootmats—A very pleasant and excellent little mag- 
azine thus entitled has been handed us by Mr. James Robinson, 
publisher, 120 Washington Street, Boston. A school and home 
journal. 

Par rour Postacs.—Let those who address us by mail re- 
member to pay their postage, otherwise their letters will not be 
taken from the post-office. 
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SPLINTERS. 


.+.. At Haverhill, N. H., there is a whetstone manufactory that 
turns out five hundred tons of whetstones a year. 

.... The Grand Lodge of Masons in California has passed ares- 
olution refusing masonic honors to any brother who dies in a duel. 

.+++ No one can be in a more unhappy situation than to have 
neither an ability to give nor to receive instruction. 

.+++ The frigates Congress and Sabine are fitting for sea at the 
Brooklyn navy yard with all possible despatch. 

.... At the sale of the New York Crystal Palace articles, a shirt 
which had occasioned four months labor was sold for $125. 

.--. At Jersey City, within a few days, 1100 complaints 
against liquor dealers have been entered. 

.++» The Ames’ Manufacturing Company, of Chicopee, Mass., 
are still engaged in filling Santa Anna’s orders for war munitions. 

.... The through travel over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
goes from Baltimore to Cincinnati in twenty-nine hours. 

.++. Within the last three years the banks of New York city 
have doubled in number. The aggregate number is fifty-eight. 

..+. The Quebec legislature have voted $100,000 to the widows 
and orphans of the allies killed in the present war. 

.++« The deaths in Now York since May 7th have been 14,427— 
from cholera, 2351. Samo time in 1849, from cholera, 5010. 

.++. The Post says that the election dish served up on Monday 
partook too much of cayenne (K. N). 

.... Dr. William Tack, the oldest surgeon connected with 
the U. S. Army, died at Newark, N. J., recently. 

-+++ It is said that the report of Signor Rossini’s painful loss 
of health is a false one. 

.+.. Both Rachel and Cruvelli are said to have accumulated 
about half a million dollars each. 

-++. Thackeray, it is said, meditates a second lecturing tour in 
America, as soon as his Newcomes is finished. 

«++. The English Poet Laureate is said to be occupied in the 
composition of an ode on the battle of the Alma. 

«+++ Two Philadelphia gentlemen shot at and wounded each 
other near Burlington, N. J., on Saturday week. 
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THE COUNTRY IN WINTER. 

There is a little strip of “frosty but kindly” weather, that 
lies wedge-like between the Indian summer and the first snow- 
storm, and serves as a sort of keystone to keep the hot and cold 
semi-circle of the seasons’ arch from tumbling together. It is 
just the weather for pedestrian exercise, and availing ourself of 
its improvability, a few days ago, we made an excursion into the 
environs to see how the country looked. Employing a railroad 
abridgment of nine miles of doubtful scenery, we landed in a very 


pretty suburban village that begins in a valley and scales a hill 
country for a hundred feet or so, and then pauses to take breath. 


Abandoning the cars, careless as to how much of geographical in- 
formation our memory retained, taking merely a solar observation 
to be sure we were working round in the direction of Boston, we 
began our tramp over as fine a road as ever rewarded the toil of 
the mighty McAdam. We had been fortunate enough to pitch 
upon a section of country highly favored by nature, and mercifal- 
ly spared by man. The hills were heaped and the valleys hol- 
lowed by a large and liberal hand. The trees were of giant 
growth, and now, divested of their foliage, stood ready for the 
winter storms like so many pugilists peeled for battle. It is at 
such a season that the evergreens assert their claims to admira- 
tion. Now, in the general denudation of nature, their deep rich 
green filled the eye most agreeably. Midway on the ascent of a 
long hill, we paused and turned—a truly glorious prospect reward- 
ed our gaze. In the valley of the Charles lay three or four vil- 
lages, their white spires and dwellings relieved against the dark 
background of hills that rose in irregular terraces, till their misty, 
grayish blue seemed a portion of the low-hung clouds that sailed 
over them. Here and there the ripples of the river, that showed 
itself at intervals through the threadbare woodlands, catching the 
sunlight, glittered like the silver scales of a gliding serpent. Far 
away, too far for its roar to reach the ear, a locomotive with its 
train of cars traversed the long river-vale with arrowy speed. 
There is something picturesque, after all, about a railroad when 
distance lends its enchantment. ‘The sudden dash of a white vol- 
ume of vapor through a lone valley—the broadening, the lift and 
the dispersion of the cloud have a fine effect. 

We were struck by the silence that reigned everywhere at mid- 
day. Scarce any one was on the road—no field-work was going 
on, the farmers and residents were enjoying the comforts of their 
firesides. All at once this breathless hush was broken by un- 
earthly yells. The shrieks of a locomotive were nothing to these 
dire discords. Slowly they sank into a fierce wail, and then the 
vibrations of the air ceased. We passed on, knowing that an- 
other life was lost, and some two hundred pounds of pork added 
to the stock on hand. 

Rambling along, past noble old mansions running to decay, and 
splendid modern edifices, bidding it defiance, we were descending 
the slope of a hill into a valley, when some apparent familiar ob- 
jects arrested our attention. Surely we had seen that little bridge 
, —that brook with its fringe of willows, that orchard climbing the 
| hill, before. We raised our eyes, and recognized, overtopping 
‘ the orchard, an old mansion-house crowned by a cupola, where we 
had passed some of the happiest days of our boyhood. We had 
not seen it since. It was little changed in external appearance— 
but what fearful changes time had wrought in the happy circle of 
its old-time hearth. The ancient owners of the house were dead 
—the property had passed into the hands of another family. Of 
those who had sported in its halls, some were in their graves— 
others had better far be there. We leaned upon an old fence, the 
same that stood there in our boyhood, and with something of the 
hysterica passio of old Lear tugging at our heart, gazed with 
dimmed eyes upon that dear old house. 

Half an hour after, we were rushing over the rail city-wards ; 
but that ramble among wintry landscapes was not a fruitless toil. 


RELICS OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

A melancholy interest attaches itself to whatever relates to this 
intrepid navigator and his unfortunate companions. Our readers 
are familiar with the different efforts made both by the British 
government and by private enterprise in our own country to lift the 
veil of uncertainty regarding their fate. The recent discoveries of 
Dr. Rae indicate the probable fact that they have all perished by 
starvation. Various relics have been found of the party, fac-similes 
of which we give in our engraving on page 361. Among these 
relics itis somewhat remarkable the only portion of printing dis- 
covered is a page with the line, “ Are you afraid to die? No!” 
and again, “ The Student’s Manual—273.” “ Worthy of the im- 
mortal spirit—and that is—” Part of an old sailor’s jacket with 
the initials, F. D. V. 6 1845, a circular plate with the inscription 
“Sir John Franklin,” a knife-handle with the name “ Hickey,” 
carved upon it, the star or order of Sir John, and a few other me- 
mentoes make up the melancholy array of articles indicating the 
fearful fate of these Arctic navigators. 

Reppixe & Co.—This long-established periodical house, at 8 
State Street, has met with that continued success which enterprise 
and unwearying assiduity are sure to command. The name is as 
familiar as “ household words.” 


Fanny Grar.—We have received from the publishers, Cros- 
by, Nichols & Co., 111 Washington Street, an exceedingly pretty 
little game thus entitled. A little fire-side game for the young. 


Born Parers.—In renewing subscriptions upon the Flag or 
Pictorial, let our readers remember that by enclosing four dollars 
they obtain both papers for one year. 


Bacx Numsers.—We can supply any and all back numbers 


of the Pictorial, at a charge of six cents each. 


VOLUME EIGHTH. 


We are resolved to commence the New Year in a style of real 
excellence and beauty which the Pictorial has never yet reached. 
To ensure this, we have engaged a large corps of artists, design- 
ers and engravers, and shall increase the number of illustrations 
Jrom one to two hundred per annum—one more entire page being 
devoted to this purpose, making eight illustrated pages in each 
number. Besides this, the Pictorial will appear on a quality of 
paper vastly superior to what has been used heretofore, having a 
pearl satin surface, hard and glossy, to impart beauty to the 
engravings, which will also be of a greatly improved character, 
artistic, original and timely. 

The new proprietor is fully determined to make the Pictorial 


a paper that shall be a credit, not only to Boston, but to the whole 
country, and not one particle behind the best European illustrated 
journals. Its literary character will also be greatly improved, and 
more attention given to its descriptive department and editorials ; 
for which purpose the proprietor has associated with himself, as 
assistant editor, Francis A. Durtvace, Esq., a gentleman well 
known in the literary world as a ripe scholar, a graceful and ready ~ 
writer, and an author whose fame is already established. This ar- 
rangement will greatly enhance the intrinsic value of the Pictorial. 
Notwithstanding that a very heavy increased expense is incurred 
to improve and perfect the paper, it will be observed that there is 
no change in the price, but that any person sending us sizteen sub- 
scribers will receive the seventeenth copy gratis. For terms, see 
imprint given below. . Let our friends subscribe early, as three 
more papers will complete the volume, and we desire to print 
enough for all demands. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. Charles William Tilden to Miss Juliet 
Maria Osborn, both of Castine, Me. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Richard Weleh to Miss Welch. 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Edward Kennedy to Miss Sarah Rhineaux. 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. George H. Prince to Miss Margaret B. Coolidge. 

By Rev. Dr Caldicott, Mr. John E. Folsom to Miss Mary Ann Lueas, both 
Charlestown; Mr. Luke H. Scofield to Miss Catherine C. Clay. 

Mr. Amasa Spring. of New York, to Miss H. F. Fellowes, of Newburyport. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Wetherbee, Mr. Charles Gardner, of Loweil, 
to Miss Mahala Prince, of Dover, N. H. - 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Twombly, Mr. James Bell to Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Norton 


At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Grafton, Mr. Nathan Russell to Mrs. Caroline 
¥. Whiting. 

At Watertown, by Rev. Mr. Bacon, Mr. George PF. Whiting, of Brookline, to 
Miss Harriet L. Learned; B. Franklin Bacon, of Newton, to Miss Adeline B. 
Learned 


At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Eaton, Mr. George Roberts to Miss Lucinda J. 
At Woonsocket, R.I., by Rev. Mr. Packard, Mr. J.B. Waite, of West 
Brookfield, Mass., to Miss 3. A. Nolen. 
At Washington City, D. C., by Rev. Dr. Smith, Mr. W. Blair Lord, of Balti- 
i Willis. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr Samuel Dana, 66; Miss Mary Simonds, formerly of Medford, 
78; Mr. John Williams (colored), 60; Mr. William Hawes, 22; Mr. John P. 
Doane, 23. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Eliza Lincoln, 57; Mr. John Heath, 49. 

At West Cambridge, Mr. James Rankin, 33. 

At Watertown, Mr. George BE. Dana, 3+. 

At South Natick, Mr. Enoch E. Draper, 28. 

At Groton Centre. Mr. George A. Peckman, 20. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Esther Briesler, 90. 

At Lynn, Miss Sarah A. Snow, 15; Mrs. Hannah B. Tarbox, 40. 

At Salem, Miss Betsey Fariees, 68; Mr. William Proctor, 74. 

At Lowell, Miss Sarah Ann Bowers, 20. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Samuel Hall, 46. 

At Wendell, Mr. Nathaniel P. Hunt, formerly of Cambridgeport, 51. 

At West Barnstable, Mr. Silas P. Jones, 56. 

As Hyannis, Mrs. Emily F. Marchant, 22; Mr Jacob G. Bearse, 35. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Mary T. Potter, 28. 

At Edgartown, Capt. William Mayhew, 57; Widow Susan Pease, 77. 

At Orfordville, N. H., Mr. David Williams, a soldier of the revolation, 98. 

At Braintree, Vt., Mr. David Adams, 77. 

At Hartford, Conn., Rev. John Brady, Roman Catholic priest. 

At New London, Conn., Capt. Andrew Mather. 

At Portland, Me., Mrs. Mary Rice, 52; Mrs. Abba F. Brown, 27. 

At St. Louis, Mr. Henry A. Hovey, formerly of Boston, 52. 


~ GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 


melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whoie spiced with wit 
and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known worid, of ail buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, beth male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper. with new and beautiful type, presenting 
in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The whole forms a 
mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages.” Each six months. making a 
volume of 41 pages, with about one thousand splendid engravings. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, one year, 
4 subscribers,““ “ 
lo 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 

*,* One copy of Tas Frac or ovr Uxion, and one copy of Guzagon’s Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together by one person, one year, for $4 00. 

(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 

{> The P AL may be obtained at any of the periodical depots through- 
out the country, and of newsmen, at siz cents per single copy. 

Published every Sarunpay, by 


. M. BALLOU, 
oF TREMoNT AND Srasers, Boarox, Mase. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8S. PREN' 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut 
Street, phia ; HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and § South Streets, 
Baltimore; A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati ; 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; B. K. WOODWARD, corner 4th 
& Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; THOMAS LUNN, 183 Camp Street, New Orieans. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
A MEMORY OF THEE. 


When spring, sweet nymph in southern hall, 
Shall strew the earth with flowers, 
And at the minstrel’s pleading call, 
Haste on to northern bowers ; 
The roses that adorn her car 
Shall bring new joy to me; 
And point me to life’s brightest star— 
A memory of thee. 


When in the light of summer hours 
I drink the morning air; 

As erst I'll pluck the blue-bell flowers, 
To decorate thy hair. 

And to the stream whose silver tide 
Flows gently to the sea, 

T’'ll turn me at the eventide, 
In memory of thee. 


When sutumn, with its chilling breath, 
Sweeps o'er the violet, 

To view the azure blossom’s death, 
Will fill me with regret. 

For in its brief, short-lived career, 
Fond hopes I’ll mirrored see ; 

And sadly will I drop a tear 
In memory of thee. 


When winter snows shall fringe the boughs 
That once afforded shade, 
T’ll seek the spot where tender vows 
Were murmuringly said ; 
And, as the desolating scene 
Gives keener grief to me, 
I'll weep to think there e’er had been 
A memory of thee. 


4 > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ELDORADO. 


No. XIII. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


VALLEY OF THE AMAZON, CONTINUED. 


Tre Huallaga is navigable for vessels drawing five feet depth 
of water, 285 miles; and forty miles further for canoes. Our 
travellers had now arrived at its junction with the Amazon and 
their first sight of its waters is thus described. “The march of 
the great river in its silent grandeur was sublime; but, in the un- 
tamed might of its turbid waters, as they cut away its banks, tore 
down the gigantic denizens of the forest, and built up islands, it 
was awful. I was reminded of our Mississippi at its topmost 
fiood, but this stream lacked the charm which the plantation upon 
the bank, the city upon the bluff, and the steamboat upon the wa- 
ters, lend to its fellow of the North. But its capacities for trade 
and commerce are inconceivably great, and to the touch of steam, 
settlement and cultivation, this majestic stream and its magnifi- 
cent water-shed would start up in a display of industrial results 
that would make the valley of the Amazon one of the most en- 
chanting regions on the face of the earth.” 

Lieutenant Herndon speaks of the valley of the Amazon in 
language about as enthusiastic as that of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
“From its mountains you may dig silver, iron, coal, copper, zinc, 
quicksilver and tin; from the sands of its tributaries you may 
wash gold, diamonds and precious stones; from its forests you 
may gather drugs of virtues the most rare, spices of aroma the 
most exquisite, gums and resins of the most varied and useful 
properties ; dyes of hue the most brilliant, with cabinet and build- 
ing woods of the finest polish and the most enduring texture. Its 
climate is an everlasting summer, and its harvest perennial.” 

September 8th. The party encamped at night on an island near 
the middle of the river. “ The Indians, cooking their big mon- 
keys over a large fire on the beach, presented a savage and most 
picturesque scene. They looked more like devils roasting human 
beings, than anything mortal.” We ask ourselves, on reading 
this, whether some such scene may not have given rise to the 
stories of “ cannibalism,” which Raleigh and others record. 

They arrived at Nauta, a village of a thousand inhabitants, 
mostly Indians. The governor of the district received them hos- 
pitably. Each district has its governor, and each town its lieu- 
tenant-governor. These are of European descent. The other 
authorities of a town are curacas, captains, alcades and constables. 
All these are Indians. The office of curaca is hereditary, and is 
not generally interfered with by the white governor. The Indi- 
ans treat their curaca with great respect, and submit to corporal 
punishment at his mandate. 

Sarsaparilia is one of the chief articles of produce collected 
here. It is a vine of sufficient size to shoot up fifteen or twenty 
feet from the root without support. It thus embraces the sur- 
rounding trees and spreads to a great distance. The main root 
sends out many tendrils, generally about the thickness of a straw, 
and five feet long. These are gathered and tied up in bundles of 
about an arroba, or thirty-two pounds weight. It is found on the 
banks of almost every river of the region, but many of these are 
not worked, on account of the savages living on them, who at- 
tack the parties that come to gather it. The price in Nauta is two 
dollars the arroba, and in Europe from forty to sixty dollars, 

From Nauta, Lieutenant Herndon ascended the Ucayali, a 
branch of the Amazon, stretching to the northwest in a direction 
somewhat parallel to the Huallaga. There is the essential differ- 
ence between the two rivers, as avenues for commerce, that the 
Ucayali is still in the occupation of savage tribes, unchristianized 
except where under the immediate influence of the mission sta- 


tions, planted among them; while the population of the Hualla- 
ga is tolerably advanced in civilization. The following sentences 
will give a picture of the Indians of tite Ucayali. ‘These peo- 
ple cannot count, and I can never get from them any accurate idea 
of numbers. They are very little removed above “the beasts 
that perish.” They are filthy and covered with sores. The 
houses are very large, between thirty and forty feet in length, and 
ten or fifteen in breadth. They consist of immense roofs, of 
small poles and cane, thatched with palm, and supported by short 
stakes four feet high, planted in the ground, three or four feet 
apart, and having the spaces, except between two in front, filled in 
with cane. They have no ifea of a future state, and worship 
nothing. But they can make bows and canoes, and their women 
weave a coarse cloth from cotton, and dye it. Their dress is a 
long cotton gown. They paint the face and body, and wear orna- 
ments suspended from the nose and lower lip.” 

Next let us take a view of the means in operation to elevate 
these people to civilization and christianity. Sarayacu is a mis- 
sionary station, governed by four Franciscan friars, who are thus 
described. Father Calvo, meek and humble in personal concerns, 
yet full of zeal and spirit for his office, clad in his long serge 
gown, belted with a cord, with bare feet and accurate tonsure, ha- 
bitual stoop, and generally bearing upon his shoulder a beautiful 
and saucy bird of the parrot kind, was my beau ideal of a mis- 
sionary monk. Bregati isa young and handsome Italian, whom 
Father Calvo sometimes calls St. John. Lorente is a tall, grave 
and cold-looking Catalan. A lay-brother named Maguin, who 
did the cooking, and who was unwearied in his attentions to us, 
made up the establishment. I was sick here, and think that I 
shall ever remember with gratitude the affectionate kindness of 
these pious and devoted friars of St. Francis.” 

The government is paternal. The Indians recognize in the 
“padre ” the power to appoint and remove curacas, captains, and 
other officers ; to inflict stripes, and to confine in the stocks. They 
obey the priests’ orders readily, and seem tractable and docile. 
The Indian men are drunken and lazy, the women do most of the 
work. And their reward is to be mal-treated by their husbands, 
and, in their drunken frolics, to be cruelly beaten, and sometimes 
badly wounded. 

Our party returned to the Amazon, and we find occurring in 
their narrative names which are familiar to us in the history of 
our previous adventures. They touched at Omaguas, the port 
where Madame Godin found kind friends in the good missionary 
and the governor, and where she embarked on her way to the 
galliot at Loreto ; and they passed the mouth of the Napo, which 
enters the Amazon from the north, the river down which Orella- 
na passed, in the first adventure. The lieutenant says, “We 
spoke two canoes that had come from near Quito by the Napo. 
There are few christianized towns on the Napo, and the rowers 
of the boats were a more savage-looking set than I had seen.” 
So slow has been the progress of civilization in three hundred 
years ! 

The Amazon seems to be the land of monkeys. Our travel- 
ler says, “I bought a young monkey of an Indian woman to-day. 
It had coarse gray and white hair, and that on the top of its head 
was stiff, like the quills of the porcupine, and smoothed down in 
front as if it had been combed. I offered the little fellow some 
plantain, but finding he would not eat, the woman took him and 
put him to her breast, when he sucked away manfully and with 
great gusto. She weaned him in a week, so that he would eat 
plantain mashed up and put into his mouth in small bits, but the 
little beast died of mortification, because I would not let him sleep 
with his arms around my neck.” 

They got from the Indians some of the milk from the cow-tree. 
This the Indians drink, when fresh ; and, brought in a calabash, it 
had a foamy appearance, as if just drawn from the cow. It how- 
ever coagulates very soon, and becomes as hard and tenacious as 
glue. It does not appear to be as important an article of subsis- 
tence as one would expect from the name. ° 

December 2d. They arrived at Loreto, the frontier town of th 
Peruvian territory, and which reminds us again of Madame 
Godin, who there joined the Portuguese galliot. Loreto is situ- 
ated on an eminence on the left bank of the river, which is here 
three-fourths of a mile wide, and one hundred feet deep. There 
are three mercantile houses in Loreto, which do a business of 
about $10,000 a year. The houses at Loreto are better built and 
better furnished than those of the towns on the riverabove. The 
population of the place is two hundred and fifty, made up of Bra- 
zilians, mulattoes, negroes, and a few Indians. 


At the next town, Tabatinga, the lientenant entered the terri- 
tory of Brazil. When his boat, bearing the American flag, was 
descried at that place, the Brazilian flag was hoisted, and when 
the lieutenant landed, dressed in uniform, he was received by the 
commandant, also in uniform, to whom he presented his passport 
from the Brazilian minister at Washington. Assoon as this doc- 
ument was perused and the lieutenant’s rank ascertained, a salute 
of seven guns was fired from the fort, and the commandant treat- 
ed him with great civility, and entertained him at his table, giving 
him roast beef, which was a great treat. 

It was quite pleasant, after coming from the Peruvian villages, 
which are all nearly hidden in the woods, to see that Tabatinga had 
the forest cleared away from about it, for a space of forty or fifty 
acres was covered with green grass, and had a grove of orange 
trees in its midst. The commandant told him that the trade of 
the river was increasing very fast, that in 1849 scarce one thou- 
sand dollars worth of goods passed up; in 1850, two thousand 
five hundred dollars, and this year, six thousand dollars. 

The sarsaparilla seems thus far to have been the principal arti- 
cle of commerce ; but here they find another becoming of impor- 
tance, manteoa, or oil made of turtle-eggs. The season for mak- 


ing manteca generally ends by the first of November. A com- 
mandant is appointed every year to take care of the beaches, pre- 
vent disorder, and administer justice. Sentinels are placed at the 
beginning of August, when the turtles commence depositing their 
eggs. They see that no one wantonly interferes with the turtles 
or destroys the eggs. The process of making the oil is very dis- 
gusting. The eggs are collected, thrown into a canoe and trod- 
den into a mass with the feet. Water is poured on, and the mass 
is left to stand in the sun for several days. The oil rises to the 
top, is skimmed off and boiled in large copper boilers. It is then 
put in earthern pots of about forty-five pounds weight. Each pot 
is worth, on the beach, one dollar and thirty cents, and at Para, 
from two and a half to three dollars. The beaches of the Ama- 
zon and its tributaries yield from five to six thousand pots 
annually. 
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(Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POOR. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting « schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past; 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


DECEMBER THIRD. 
1775.—Continental flag hoisted by Commodore Eseck Hopkins. 
1777.—Gazette, first paper in New Jersey, issued at Burlington. 
1800.—Battle of Hohenlinden. 
1814.—Treaty between United States and Great Britain signed 
at Ghent. 
1818.—Illinois admitted into the Union. 
1844.—New Orleans City Library founded by the corporation. 
DECEMBER FOURTH. 
1783.—Washington took leave of the army at New York. 
1795.—Methodist college at Abington, Maryland, burned. 
1808.—Napoleon entered Madrid as a conqueror. 
1811.—British frigate Salhanda lost off Ireland—all on board 
perished. 
* 1839.—Harrison and Tyler nominated at Harrisburg. 
1850.—Insane Hospital at Augusta partially destroyed by fire. 
DECEMBER FIFTH. 
1782.—President Van Buren born at Kinderhook. 
1813.—Prince of Orange re-established at Amsterdam. 
1838.—French evacuated Vera Cruz. 
1838.—Difficulties at Harrisburg, Pa. 
1844.—S. Hoar, agent of Massachusetts, expelled from Charles- 
ton, S. C. 
DECEMBER SIXTH. 
1718.—Nicholas Rowe, English Poet Laureate, died, aged 45. 
1806.—Marshal Ney conquered the Prussians at Thorne. 
1815.—Ball-play gotten up in Ettrick forest by Sir Walter 
Scott. 
1846.—Victory of Gen. Kearney at San Pasqual. 
1851.—Kossuth’s triumphant reception at New York. 
DECEMBER SEVENTH. 
43 B.C.—Marius Julius Cicero murdered near Fornium, aged 64. 
1765.—First Colonial Congress met at New York. 
1813.—Lubec retaken from the French by the allies. 


DECEMBER EIGHTH. 
1542.—Mary, Queen of Scots, born in France. 
1808.—Spaniards defeated near St. Domingua, by the French. 
1847.—Massachusetts regiment of volunteers arrived in Mexico. 
1848.—First deposit California gold made at the U. S. Mint. 
1851.—Napoleon’s assumption of power successful, 


DECEMBER NINTH. 
1608.—Milton, tle blind bard, born in London. 
1800.—Marshal McDonald defeated the Neapolitans at Calvi. 
1841.—Napoleon Bonaparte’s remains reached Havre. 
1843.—Sam Woodworth, the “ printer-poet,” died at New 
York, aged 57. 
1850.—Bem, the Hungarian general, died at Aleppo. 


> 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 

We shall publish on the first of January, 1855, a new magazine, 
entitled DottaR Montuiy Macazine;” a work 
which will contain one hundred royal octavo pages of reading mat- 
ter in each number—being more than any of the Philadelphia $3 
magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hundred pages, 
or twelve hundred pages of reading matter yearly, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading for the 
million, and at a price which all can afford, 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our best 
writers, with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and humor, and a 
miscellaneous compound of the notable events of the times in 
both hemispheres, forming an agreeable companion for a leisure 
moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, 
shall receive the Magazine for one year. 

Subscribe early and procure the work complete. 

*,* For the convenience of those persons who may visit New 
York, or who are more nearly located to that city, Samun. 
Frencu, Esq., at 121 Nassau Street, is fully authorized to receive 
and receipt for subscriptions. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Out of 1558 paupers relieved in Buffalo during the year ending 

October 1st, 1436 were foreigners, and only 122 Americans. —— A 
monument to Frances 8. Osgood, the poetess, has been erected at 
Providence, where her remains lie, by her husband. Its leading 
feature is a large harp executed in bronze, from a model by him, 
at the Ames Company’s Works, in Chicopee, with five strings, 
four of which (Mrs. Osgood and their three children, all dead) are 
broken.—— The population of Michigan, according to a table 
published by the Secretary of State, is 506,698—being an increase 
of 108,738 in four years. —— Camphor has been discovered to be 
an antidote for that terrible poison, strychnine. A man who had 
been thrown nto convulsions by two doses of the poison (one 
sixth of a grain each, administered for the rheumatism) was re- 
lieved by twenty grains of camphor taken in six grains of almond 
mixture. Dr. Suddock, in a letter to the London Lancet, claims 
to have made the discovery. —— A padlocked umbrella has been 
invented for security to owners. A small padlock is affixed, 
which cannot be taken off, nor the umbrella opened, except with 
the key, which the owner is supposed to have always about 
him. —— Sebastopol is a compound Greek word, made up of 
sebastos and polis, the former of which signifies august, most holy or 
sacred, the latter, a city, together, the august city. Sebastos was a 
word appropriated by the Roman emperors of the eastern empire. 
It was an imperial prefix, and was the Greek equivalent for the 
Latin Augustus, which was applied to the Casars.—— The 
Washington Globe denies the rumored unhealthiness of the 
White House at Washington, and says that people who have 
occupied it have usually lived to a good old age.—— There 
stands at the present time in the town of Genoa, Cayuga county, 
New York, an English cherry tree, which now measures fifteen 
feet and four inches around the smallest place below the limbs. 
The branches spread seventy-two feet, and it was judged that 
there were ten bushels of fruit upon it the present year.——A 
young man named Strong, a native of Vermont, and foreman of 
a machine shop at Brantford, New York, was lately caught in a 
belt and whirled round a shaft with fearful rapidity, at least two 
hundred times. He was killed at the first revolution. —~ George 
A. Leavitt was sentenced to the State Prison for life, at Man- 
chester, N. H., lately, for robbing his father, under the threat to 
take his life, of $15, on the twenty-first of September last, at Am- 
herst.—— The Cincinnati Commercial says: “The great bane 
of the present day is that intense desire to become merchants ; 
and, instead of being at the plough or in the work-shops, crowds 
have been, during the last few years, roosting about all our cities, 
towns, villages and cross roads, merchandizing.” The frigate 
Congress is fitting for sea at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, with all 
possible despatch. It is rumored that she is destined for the 
Mediterranean.—— A writer from Key West states that the 
arrangements for a coal depot at that station for the California 
steamships have now been completed, and it is believed that six 
hours will enable the largest boat of the line to receive two hun- 
dred tons on board, no matter at what hour of the day or night 
she may arrive. The American Messenger, the monthly paper 
of the American Tract Society, is the largest circulated journal in 
the United States. Over 125,000 copies are printed. —— Two 
new asteroids have been discovered in Paris, one by Mr. Gold- 
schmidt, and the other by Mr. Chacornae. They have been 
named Pomona and Polymnia, and are part of the group of aste- 
roids between Mars and Jupiter, thirty-three of which have now 
been discovered. —— The Mexican papers state that the French 
and English residents of the city had a grand illumination, in 
honor of the capture of Sebastopol by the allied armies. ——A 
correspondent, writing from San Luis Potosi, in Mexico, says 
that it is a current rumor there that Spain has formed an alliance 
with the republic of Mexico against the Yankees, and that an 
army is to march directly to Washington.—— The clipper ship 
Great Republic, originally built by Donald McKay at East Bos- 
ton, and which was nearly destroyed by fire last winter, has been 
rebuilt in New York, and has just been laid on the berth at that 
port for San Francisco. —— An inexhaustible bed of Stone Coal 
has been found on Trinity River near the Pacific Railroad. 


AN ANTEDILUVIAN MONSTER. 

In Marion county, Illinois, a short time since, some men who 
were digging a deep pit, found at a depth of six feet from the sur- 
face, the partially decayed skeleton of some wondrous beast, who 
had walked the earth with mighty strides long before the advent 
of the human race. Among the remains was a horn, nine feet 
in length, and quite smooth with the exception of about three feet 
of the butt end, which was surrounded with ridges similar to 
those on a sheep. The horn was two feet in circumference at the 
largest part. A tooth was found which was five feet in length 
and two inches in diameter, having the appearance of a first 
jaw tooth. A piece of bone, eleven feet in length, was also found 
which was thought to have been @ portion of the jaw. 


A Poor-Houss.—The Blockley almshouse, situated in 
West Philadelphia, is said to be the largest pauper establishment 
in the world. It contains twenty-three hundred pauper inmates, 
about four hundred and fifty of whom are insane. The latter re- 
side in a large hospital, set apart from the dwellings of the other 
paupers. The buildings are arranged in the form of a hollow 
square, and occupy ten acres of ground. Attached to the institu- 
tion are one hundred and eighty-seven acres of land. 


Mrtrrra.—The number of enrolled militia in the 
several cities and towns of Massachusetts for the year 1854, is 
135,253, showing an inorease of 1912 over the enrollment of 1853. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


A catfish, weighing forty-eight pounds, was caught a few days 
ago in White River, near Brownstown, Ind. Fish have been 
caught at the same place weighing eighty pounds. 

Mr. Gilbert Spear, of Robbinston, Me., who had his trunk and 
$2200 stolen from his house a year ago, has at last discovered the 

trators, and recovered $1000 of the lost funds. 

Mount Hood, in , has now been ascertained by actual 
measurement, to be full 18,361 feet high. This is the highest peak 
on the American continent, and one of the highest in the world. 

The statement of the existence of coal to the north of Toronto 
has been set at rest by Professor Chapman, of University Coll 
in Toronto. After examination, this gentleman pronounces 
alleged discovery to be a fable. 

The terri of Minnesota has produced during the season, 
275,000 bushels of wheat, 400,000 bushels of potatoes, 400,000 
bushels of turnips, 40,000 to 50,000 bushels of onions. Flint corn 
is raised 55 bushels to the acre, and dent corn yields 60 to 70 
bushels to the acre. 

In Hoboken, New Jersey, a few days since, a lad mounted a 
stool for the purpose of looking through a hole in the floor of an 
old building above him. While in this a the stool gave 
way, and he hung by the neck until death terminated his 


sufferings. 
The New York Historical Society celebrated its fifteenth anni- 
versary in that city, recently, in brilliant style. Hon. George 


Bancroft delivered a splendid oration on human p , before 
a densely crowded audience at Niblo’s Theatre, and in the even- 
ing a grand banquet took place at the Astor House. 


Mauch distress now prevails among the laboring population of 
Richmond, Va., in consequence of the high rates of provisions, 
and the great depreciation in labor consequent upon the comple- 
tion of the Ship Lock and other works, which, during the last 
winter, afforded employment for hundreds, who are now idle. 


Dr. Griscum of New York, in his annual address before the 
academy of medicine, a few days ago, said of the sanitary police 
of that city, which is composed of twenty-nine men, that not more 
than one of them could designate incipient small-pox from the ef- 
fects of a mosquito-bite. 

The little steamship William Norris, which was built at Green- 
point to make the passage across the Atlantic in six days, but 
was sold at auction before she was launched, is now undergoin 
alterations at the foot of Eighth Street, East River. She is own 
by Mr. Graham, of Wall Street, and he is having another deck 
built upon her. 

During the last seven years a million and a half of the pauper 

pulation of Ireland have found a home of plenty in the United 
Beates. The amount of money sent back by emigrants to their 
friends at home, through the medium of Anglo-American bank- 
ers, has increased during the five years ending with 1853, from 
two and a half to seven millions of dollars. 


The Providence Journal says that John Howland (who died 
there, recently) was the last revolutionary pensioner in that city, 
and “it is believed that no soldier of the revolution now remains 
in Providence. There are but five pensioners in the State except 
widows. One, Mr. Hazard, of Newport, ninety-nine years old, 
has worked in his garden daily the last summer.” 


Foreign Items. 


Letters from Vienna state that the cholera has made its ap- 
pearance in that city. 

It —_ that of the 1400 British killed at Alma, no less than 
750 killed were Irish. 

The sultan has granted to Madame St. Arnaud a pension of 
25,000 piastres per month. 

Julien has resumed his popular entertainments at the Drury 
Lane Theatre, London. 

A set of iron barracks have been shipped from London for the 
use of the French soldiers at the camp in Boulogne. Louis Na- 
poleon bought and paid for them out of his private funds. 

The authorities of Marseilles have commenced to issue clean 
bills of health to vessels leaving that port. Passengers to India, 
etc., m Ana overland route, will be again enabled to proceed via 
Marseilles. 


The wife of the mayor of Hereford arrived at Southampton, 
from the Isle of Wight, on Friday, Oct. 27. At night, and while 
on her knees in the act of prayerin her bedroom, she expired sud- 
denly in a fit of apoplexy. 

The cost of the late gala on the occasion of the queen’s visit to 
Hull is estimated at about £65,000, including the travelling ex- 
penses of visitors for that special occasion. tt is stated that one 
man received eight hundred pounds for the use of variegated 
lamps, which he let out at 4d. a piece. 

Kossuth is at present domiciled at his residence in St. John’s 
Wood, about a mile from Hyde Park Corner. He is living re- 
tiredly, but sees a many of his political friends, and it is 
understood is carrying on intrigues in Germany, through numer- 
ous agents attached to the sevdiationny cause. 

The war appears to have roused the old martial spirit in Eng- 
land so that recruits are obtained without the least difficulty. A 
recruiting sergeant receives lls. for every man passing medical 
examination, and such is the readiness with which men join, that 
one recruiting officer alone made £55 within three days. 

A Yankee writing from Melbourne, to a friend in New England, 
exclaims, “©, what an immense sacrifice is made by every one 
leaving a comfortable New England home for one situated even on 
the most favorable spot of these colonies. Here social comforts 
are not to be had at any price, and physical are only accessible 
by such as are in receipt of princely incomes.” 

The British government has left the new expeditions to the* 
Arctic regions in search of the remains of Franklin’s party and of 
Capt. Collinson wholly in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. The expedition to relieve Capt. Collinson is no longer 

, but one will probably be dispatched early in the spring 
to the spot where the remains of Franklin’s party were seen by 
the Esquimaux. ~ 

Mr. Mayall, the celebrated English photographist, has succeeded 
in producing portraits of the size of life, without the slightest sac- 
rifice of definition, or the smallest approach to distortion, combin- 
ing an artistic effect and a — accuracy which indicate 
a substantial advance in the art. apparatus to effect this 

tie. The i 


object is little less than gi largest double achromatic 
lens im the world is brought into use; and, by a combination of 
successful arrangements and manipulation, a result is produced 


that fairly startles. 


Sands of Gold. 


a Avoid popularity ; it has many snares, and no real benefit. 
—Pen. 

.... If the soul exist not after death, all dissertations concern- 
ing future felicity or infelicity must be vain and absurd.— Plato. 

«++. They who live under a tyranny, and have learned to ad- 
mire its power as sacred and divine, are debauched as much in 
their religion, as in their morals.—Earl of Shaftsbury. 

.... Nothing has more horror than annihilation. The worst 
that men can fear is the best that evil men can wish for, 

ich is the dissolution of the soul in death.— Gardner. 

.... What is the difference, in effeet, betwixt old men and 
children, but that the one deals in paintings and statues, and the 
other in habits? So that we ourselves are only the more expen- 
sive fools.— 

.+.. There is a sweet pleasure in contemplation. All others 
grow flat and insipid by frequent use; when a man has run 
through a set of vanities, in the declension of his age he knows 
not what to do with himself, if he cannot think. —Sir T. P. Blount. 

..+. The consideration of the dignity and excellence of our 
nature plainly inform us how mean and unworthy it is to dissolve 
in luxury, softness and effeminacy; and how becoming it is, on 
~~ hand, to lead a life of frugality, temperance and sobriety. 
— Cicero. 

.++. He only is worthy of esteem that knows what is just and 
honest, and dares do it; that is master of his own passions, and 
scorns to be a slave to another’s. Such an one merits more re- 
spect than those gay things who ow? all their ess and repu- 
tation to their rentals and revenues.—Dr. vller. 


Joker's Budget. 


A wag proposes to publish a new paper called “The Comet,” 
with an original tale every week. 

The young woman who “fainted away,” has been told by her 
family that it would be more delicate for her to faint at home. 


A country paper lately got up an account of a fire, headed, “ De- 
structive fire, eleven buildings, ten horses and one cow in ruins.” 


A bashful printer refused a situation in a printing-office where 
females were employed, saying that he never “set up” with a girl 
in his life. 

A London auctioneer, illustrating the points of an estate which 
he is about to sell, says in his advertisement: ‘ There are six 
hundred acres of clover, and the pheasants, partridges, Aares, wild 
fowl, snipes and woodcocks blacken the air !”” 


Tastes are not alike. In Siberia, the greatest luxuries are raw 
cats served up in bears’ oil; while in Japan, a stewed crocodile 
flanked with monkeys’ feet is the height of ‘ fat things.’ We should 
prefer a plate of neither, with a dozen buckwheats between ’em. 


The London Punch says: “It appears that the Sandwich 
Islands have recently become annexed to America. The natives, 
no doubt, knew from conviction on which side their bread was 
buttered, and asked the United States if they would like to take a 
Sandwich.” 


There was a deacon in a town in this State by the name of Day 
—by trade, a cooper. One Sabbath morning he heard a number 
of boys playing in front of his house, and he went out to stop their 
Sabbath-breaking. Assuming a grave countenance, he said to 
them: “ Boys, do you know what day this is ?”’—* Yes, sir,” im- 
mediately replied one of the boys, ‘“‘ Deacon Day, the cooper.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have the first seven volumes of the Picrortat, elegantly bound in cloth, 
and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in 
the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each volume containing 
nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current events all over the 
world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous cities and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes complete. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novellettes from the best American 
authors, with a current record of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoyment, 
both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

They can be sent by express to any part of the country, on the receipt of 
the money. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the Union, 
at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


HAiscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the homecirele. It contains the foreign and domes- 
tie news of the day, so di das to p the greatest possible amount 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offering 
the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are ly engaged, and every department is under the 
most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, ing an 


OBIGINAL PAPER. 


The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 


quarto pages. 
TERMS:—INVARIABLY IW ADVANCE. 
1 subseriber. $2 00 


Any sending us stxteen subscribers at the last rate 
shall receive the 


One copy of Tas or ove Union, and one copy of Gizason’s PreroriL, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 

*,* Travelling agents are not employed on this paper. 

(7 The Fisg can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in tite United 
States, and of newspapér carriers, at FIVE cents per si . Published 
te ingle copy 
M. BALLOU, 

Srrarrs, Bosrox, Maas. 
WROLESALE AGENTS. 

St PRENCH, 12h Nassau Street, New York: A. 116 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltinore und Streets, 

re; A. C. BAGLBY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati ; 


A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; B. K. WOODWARD. corner 4th 
Chesnut Streets, St. Louls; THOMAS LUNN, 188 Camp Streot, New Orleans. 
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MARBLEHEAD. 


Marbichead was originally a 
part of Salem, from which it was 
and incorporated as a 
town in 1647. The township is a 
rough and very rocky peninsula, 
extending between three and four 
miles into the sea, and considera- 
bly elevated above it. The har- 
bor is deep and safe, a mile and a 
half long and half a mile wide, 
and surrounded by land, excepting 
& narrow entrance lighted by the 
light-house which is represented in 
our first picture. The second en- 
proving gives a view of the town 
of Marblehead. About 1770 
this place was supposed to contain 
more inhabitants than any other 
place in the province except Bos- 
ton. During the revolution it suf- 
fered severely, and the business of 
the place was almost entirely de- 
stroyed. The Hon. Elbridge Ger- 
ry, one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, was a 
native of Marblehead, and from his 
first election to the legislature from 
his native town, continued in pub- 
lic life almost without intermission. 
The fishing business has been the 
principal occupation of the inhab- 
itants, but during a few years past 
the manufacture of shoes has been 
carried on very extensively. 


MRS. HAMILTON. 


The remains of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton, the widow of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, were recently in- 
terred in the grave yard of Trinit 
church, New York. In accord- 
ance with her expressed desire, the 
ceremony consisted only of the 
simple ritual prescribed for such 
occasions by the Episcopal Church. 
The coffin was placed at the prin- 
cipal entrance of the church some 
time previous to the commence- 
ment of the services, and many 
persons took advantage of the op- 
portunity thus afforded them, to look their last upon the remains 
of the deceased. The material of which it was composed was 
= mahogany, and attached to it was a silver plate bearing the 

wing inscription : 
ELIZABETH HAMILTON, 
BORN 
Avucusr, 1757. 
DIED 
NovemBer, 1854. 

a brief + sketch of this distinguished lady which 
find in the New York Herald, we learn that she was the 
ter of General Philip Schuyler, of revolutionary memory. 
She was born in Albany, and was married in that City in the year 
1780, to Lieutenant Colonel, afterwards General Hamilton. At 


NECK LIGHTHOUSE, AT MARBLEHEAD. 


the time of her marriage Colonel Hamilton was twenty-four 
years old, and she was twenty-three. He occupied the position of 
aid to General Washington. General Hamilton, it is well known, 
fell in a duel with Aaron Burr about fifty years ago, after a mar- 
ried life of more than twenty years’ duration. Mrs. Hamilton 
was much affected by the loss of the beloved partner of her bosom, 
and it is said that up to the time of her death she always wore 
the widow’s dress. In her private life she has always been dis- 
tinguished by her numerous acts of benevolence. In connection 


with Mrs. Bethune she founded the New York Orphan Society, 
and for several years acted as its presiding officer. For some years 
previous to her death, she resided at Washington with her daugh- 
ter, mingling but little, however, in the fashionable circles of that 
city. At the age of ninety she retained perfect possession of her 


other dignitaries, but was the 
only woman admitted on the plat- 
form. In the course of various 
addresses made from the table be- 
low, richly loaded with . flowers, 
fruits, etc., Webster arose 

begged leave to announce that the 


happy —s reminiscences 
he dwelt on the ae Mrs. 
Hamilton laid aside her black bon- 
net aud arose. All was silent at- 
tention; those who sat near 
could read the tender and - 
ing emotions of her courte- 
nance. She turned to the pres- 
ident and 
mediately, in a u appro- 
priate na Lata uttered the senti- 
ments she expressed to him and re- 
uested him to make known. 
hen she left the desk and de- 
scended to the aisle, there was 
something truly congenial to our 
republic, and beautiful in the sim- 
plicity of her manner and the re- 
spect showed to her in our nation- 
al hall. No one moved, but all 
silently waited. She walked 
through the aisle, attended by one 
or two friends, bowing almost im- 


tiful demonstra- 
tion of republican truth and sincerity.” In all the calm serenity 
of hoary age the venerable matron has now descended to the grave, 
leaving behind her the remembrance of a life of worthy benev- 
olence and honor. 


“Parp pown upon THE Naty.”—The origin of this 

is thus stated in the “ Recollections of Keefe,” the dramatist: 
“An ample piazza under the Exchange (Limerick) was a tho- 
roughfare ; in the centre stood a pillar about four feet high, and upon 
it a circular plate of copper, about three feet in diameter; this 
was called the nail, and on it was paid the earnest for any com- 
mercial bargains made, which was the origin of the saying, ‘ paid 
down upoi the nail.’” Perhaps the custom was common te other 
ancient towns.— Notes and Queries. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
a mental faculties, and did not ap- 
— pear to be more than seventy. 
There are some who will doubt- 
= less remember the visit she made 
SSS to Boston, afew years ago, and the 
attention she attracted during a vis- 
it to horticultural fair held ia 
other to the multitude, expressing 
her feelings by her countenance. 
Her simple an 
of the people seemed to contain 
| | 
TOWN HOUS MARBLEHEA’. 


